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The crisis of performance and credibility in the public schools, particularly those in the inner cities, 
has engendered literally hundreds of experiments across the nation in what has been termed 
"alternative education." Soifle of these jexperiments are being conducted entirely outside the existing 
-schoot system ; others operate within the system. All involve departures from the traditional patterns 
of teaching and administration and place greater stress on meeting the needs of individual pupikand 
teachers* - 

Notable among them is the 'Mini-School Project, a cooperative effort of the New York Urban 
Coalition and the New York City Board of Education. The three-year-old project involves the 
division of Haaren High School, Ideated on Manhattan s West Side, into twelve so-called "mini- 
schools," enrolling an average of onty 150 students ancTeach with its own, distinctive academic 
program ancf teaching staff. While there are scores of attempts at the development of'mini-schoojs 
lender way in various cities, including some 50 in New York alone, the Haaren project is believed to 
be the only one involving. conversion of aa'entire existing high school to the mini-schodl format. 



While- proponents, repeatedly that alternative education projects hold great promise for 
improvement in attitudes, attendance, dropout rates^ and learnmg.disabilities, little has been offered 
that would serve to document such accomplishments, Accordingly, the New York UrbanXoalition 
has concluded that the fullest pos^ble documentation of the Haaren experiment is an absolute 
essential. , N 

This book represents ^art of the overall attempt to fill that need. It outlines \tie shortcomings of the 
existing 'system that gave rispto the alternative-schooF movement /^traces the history of the early 
alternative schools, citing their successes, shortcomings* and failures, and discusses the reasoning 
behind the Haaren project. From there, it proceeds to a full and frank analysis of the Haaren' 
experience, identifying both the^s^ccesses and shortcpmings of the project; then take§*a look at the 
future, not only of the Mini-School Project but of alternative, education and school renewal in 
general and the potential impact of the alternative-school movement on ^tabli^hed school systems; 
particularly in the inner cities. 7'^ 

Finally^ the concluding chapters presented as a guide<or "cook book" for educators andicommunity 
groujfS interested in launching their owr)/alternative-school programs based on the mini-schpql 

(approach and the processes involved. IF offers a step-by-step roa4 map, covering such areas as 
planning^ganization, managementyfinanring, administration, staffing, -day-to-day operation, 
involvement of the business community, and facilities planning and acquisition. 

More formal documentation of th^' Haaren experience, in the fonm of continuous academic and 
attendance records and evaluates by outside consultants, has been underway since 1970. 
Meanwhile, it is hoped that this book, aimed at a broad, national audience, will be of direct 
assistance to others across the nation struggling to find new and better ways to provide education for 
young people not now well seryfed by traditional School systems^ * 

/ * The New York Urban Coalition 
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Chapter 1 Education, Reforrn, and the Management Alternative 




The mission of public education, to put it succinctly, is t<^ 
provide the student with the knowledge, skills, and motivation 
that will enable him to function and to compete as an e^ual in 
modern society. That the schools, and particularly those in the 
nation's inner cities, are failing in that mission, is all too 
apparent and documented in the •evidence and statistics issued " 
by the school systems themselves. These failures have been tho- 
roughly exposed by such critics as Jonathan Kozol, Nat Henfaff, 
and others. Indeed, the crisis in urban education has generated a 
literature of its own. Beyond the landmark exposes of the late 
1960s, at least 20 major books devotefd to.-thef crisis and/ or pro- * 
posals for its solution were published in 1973 klone. 

*Some of the critics— notably Frederick Mosteller and Daniel P. . 
Moynihan in thpir book, On Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity, jand Christopher Jencks in Inequality. A Reassessment of 
. Family and Schooling in America«t- suggest that the schools, as 
now organized*, not only are failing to do the job but are 
incapable of making a real difference. " 

schools^ as the critics see them, are mindless, unhappy 
places, staffed £>y tggchers who are unable to communicate with 
their students and unfeeling in dealing with, or, more appropri- 
ately, failing to deal witrrtheir problem^. Overseeing the schools 
is* a bureaucracy characterized by inertia and a concern more 
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wi'th budgets, buildings and sej^rity than with the Welfare 
and achievement of young people and their teachers.^\nd, 
if these .conditions can be said to exist throughout most of 
the school system, they are even more critical in the inner 
city./There, the schools are victims of municipal budget 
crises, rapid shifts in {h$ ethnic and socio-ecfonomio ch3|- 
acter of populations, teachers who feel trapped by the 
system, and a host of related problems.The result is that 
teachers, with severly limited, resources/are attempting to- 
deal with students whose life style, problems, and 
language they are unable to comprehend. And they must 
cope in conditions where overcrowding, disorder, hunger, 
disease, crime— all the symptoms of urban poverty— are 
all too prevalent. ^ „ v * 

The end result is a performance record for the inner-city 
schools that is little short of abysmal : students who cannot 
read or calculate, massive .truancy (reachinfg as higl? as 70 
percent In some New York high schools), soaring dropout 
rates, and a system that relegates most "students who,, 
manage tograduate to a second- class educational certifica- 
tion—in some cases, a general rather than an academic 
diploma. " - 

Perhaps the best summation of the situation was offered as 
long ago as 1967 by Dr. Kenneth B. Clark at a coriference 
on urban education organized by this writer. Dr. Clark, 



''professor of psychology at City College of the City Uhiver* 
sity of N£w York and member of the New York State 
Board of Regents, called city school systems "protected 
public monopolies with only minimal competition for pri- 
vate and parochial schools." J 

The result, he added, is an inefficient system that "destroys 
rather than develops positive human potentialities, con- 
• sumes funds without "demonstrating effective returns, 
(and) insists that its standards of performance should not 
or cannot be judged by those who must pay the post. . t 

The picture, qf course^ is not uniformly grim, there; are 
exceptions to the rule. There have been schools, programs . 
•withiq Schools, or efforts by individual teachers tfyat have 
produced favorable results. And the system has hot been 
totally unresponsive. New York City* for example, for 
yeafs has allocated additional finding to deal with such 
prx>bjems as .reading retardation, pupils whose native 

^ tongue is n& English, school breakfasts and lunches, and 
the like. v Arro, in its controversial school decentralization' 

„ plan, New York has handed a degree of control over the 
schools to locally elected neighborhood school boards. 

But the more dramatic and* probably more significant 
response— the establishment of "alternatives" to the tra- 
ditional schools at the high school level— came from out- 
^ side the school system. The earliest of the alternative 

r 
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schopls came as a form of rebellion and were, operated and 
financed tojtally outsidfc the sySf^ni. They emefged out of a , 
conviction that the system was not serving "poverty and 
minority group youth and that the education being offered 
wasjrrelevant to their needs. ^ : 

As will be seen in the following chapter, most of the early 
alternative schools or "street academies," as they were 
known in New York, did not surtrive. Their failure was 
due largely to the fact that they had no linkage to the 
school system and therefore no means of certifying the 
achievement, if any, of their stucfents. In addition, most 
'ran intofyoblems of financing, management, and, because 
' of a lack of documented performance, credibility. 

But Jtheir existence led tojater projects in which alternative 

education programs were developed with formal links to 

¥ existing high schools. That process, discussed later in 

detail, led ultimately to the conversion of Haaren High 

School into twelve mini-schools, ^nd the Haaren exper 

ience, more than three years old at this writing, suggests 

that ther$ may, after all, be a way to make the inner city 

school responsive and functional. , 
« 

The key to the* solution is the realization that the schools 
must rethink their objectives with a view to changing to 
meet the needs of a changed— and changing -clientele. 



The schools, in other words, must shed their traditional 
role, characterized by LyjimGray of the Urban Coalition as 
,a holding action 'designed to keep young people out of the 
job market as long as possible. Delay rather than involve- 
ment is the name of the game. And we play it well." 2 

Gray argues for a new conception of the school as a 
generator of social profit rather than, as it now is 
characterized, a non-profit organization. Under that new' 
conception, he sees the schools forging closer links with the 
community and with the changing realities of the world 
around it. He would have the principal spend at least one 
day a week away from the school working in such areas as 
social maintenance, corporate rfianagement, government 
agencies, and in schools serving Qther socio-economic and 
ethnic populations. Formal, working links would be m 
developed with . other community institutions for the 
development of cooperative programs. And he argues for 
the development of "more interdisciplinary, activity-based, 
learning environments within the school. The boxes (class- 
rooms) have tq be more creatively used and inter- 
connected. More attention has to be paid to group inter** 
action and the development of learning communities." 

Alvin Toffler, author of the best-selling book Future 
Shock, argues for even closer links with the community. In 
$n interview with this writer in 1972, Toffler claimed that 
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society, "through the interminable prolongation of adoles^ 
cence, robs children of the sense of being needed. ... \ 

"In reality, the message to the, child from most families J 
and most schools is. You are notneeded.' This is the most ] 
debilitating, crippling, painful messagp ^ny human being 
^ can receive. We need to create a system that does not lpok 
on students As parasites— as they are frequently regarded 
by conservatives— or as investments— as they are viewed 
by liberals and the majority of educators. I prefer to Took 
on students as neither parasites nor investments but as re- 
sources for the community. ** - • 

, Accordingly, Toffler would move education into the com- 
munity, assigning teams qj students to work with com- 
munity leaders and with their teachers on a wide range of 
local problems— pollution, noise, traffic, crime— now 
neglected because of a "lack of* resources." Conversely, he 
would tap the talent^ of community residents to give stu- 
dents, on a one-to-one basis, a working knowledge of his 
or her vocation or profession. J 

/Toffler does not suggest that the school will disappear; 
only that it will be radically altered. Thkt view is shared by 
Edward J. Meade, Jr.", prografn officer in charge of public 
* education for the Ford Foundation. Meade, in a pamphlet 
^jn^tled Models for Reforming Education in the Cityf 

ERIC • ; 



hol'ds tKat the schools are needed forstability "in the sense 
of giving children structured and expanding experiences ih 
learning keyed to the realities of the times." 

But -he argues that (here is no reason to lock in*$fe 
means— "the places, procedures, process; programs, or, * 
people —by which the stability is provided* "Injustice is 
clone by holding onto traditions and practices that deny 
children full opportunities to learn. School people/their 
citizen supporters, and friendly critics and goads, need to 
"evaluate continuously every facet of school life, from cur- 
riculum to/fcchedules to teacher training. Is the way schools 
are doing things now in keeping with work and life styles 
outside the sdjpol? In an era of liberation, in what ways 
does our educational, system perpetuate mindless, regi- 
mented action? What practices reflect sheer anachro- 

nisrrist" * 

■ » 

The message, whether from Clark, Cray, Toffler or Meade 
or, for that matter, many an other 1 observer, is clear The 
urban schools as nonorganized and operated are failing iji 
their basic rrfission'of educating their clientele to functiorv 
effectively in a rapidly changing workft The schools, there- 
fore, must undergo radical change. And .once initiated, , 
'change will'be a never-ending process. * 

And, if the school^ are to undergo radical chan^, it is 



obvious that they will have to^ develop the ability to 
change. This means'that, as the^Haaren experience- has / 
indicated, the schools will have to cjevelop an accurate pic-» / 
ture of their new objectives, new organizational structures, j 
and new managenal techniques to implement them, ana 
new capabilities in the personnel who must carry them oijt* 

Puf*another w^y, the schools \vill be 'forced to ad(W 
modern methods of planning, management, and personnel 
development, but tailor themto an educational ratheiythan 
an industnai environment. Irj'industry, the procep »has 
corrte Jto be* known as management by pbjective^^or 
M.B.O. Under that approach, the manager djr\^ his 
1 subordinates, agree on realistic objectives and dn the 
standards by which progress is to be measured. yTne« pro- 
cess is a continuous one, lending itself to adjustment to 
meet changing conditions. 



Perhaps the best explanation for the 4 failure of \He schools^ 
to respond to changing needs is the fact that, as linderstood 
by industry, "planning" and "management'' toave "been 
terms and functions that are alien to the edycatiohal pro- 
fession. Indeed, the schools seem to be operating on a blue- 
print drawn up decades ago when life, and kivb^n life in 
particular, was simpler and traditipnal educational -objec- 
tives for the most part went unchallenged. Even today, it is 
not until a school is on the verge of total deterioration or 
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total disruption that educational administrators tend to, 
perceive a need for change. And, when the needls per- 
ceived, few have the vaguest notion oPhow to bring about_ 
the needed changes. Nor can they expect miracles to save 
the day. "The first law of serendipity," according to Dr 
Ewald' B. Nyquist, New York State Education Commis- 
sioWr is that "in order to discover something you must be 
looking for something." 

The fact of the matter is that little or no rnachinery exi^s in 
^today's scfigols to permit the administration and staff bo^it 
down and re-examine their objectives, assess their accom- 
plishments and failures, set new objectives, $pd reorganize 
arid regroup to me$t them. 

In New York City, for example^ the high schools havf 
cabinets or consultative councils which meet periodically, 
presumably to set policy for .school operations. But sudv 
meetings generally are.limjfed to 45 minutes— : a standarcF 
school period— once a weekend to generalized discussion 
of a day-to-day problem or problems rather than to a con- 
scious and organized problem-solving effort. * * 

As far as" can be determined, never in the traditional 
schools is there an effort to develop a semester-long or 
year-long plan setting forth goals, in terms of academic 
achievement, attendance, dropout rates, and the overall 
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environment for learning, and suggested targkt dates for 
their accomplishment. * * 

P^rt of the problem lies in the fact {hat school principals 
receive no formal training in planning and management, 
do not perceive the need, and do not perceive themselves 
as planners or managers. Nor do they feel that teachers or, 
for that matter, lower-level administrators have the .capa- 
bilities to participate in the decision-making process. 
Teachers, on the other hand, tend to feel that the 
administration is not interested in their views and would 
not listen to them if they were included in the planning 
process, The resuh is a serious impasse, if teachers are not 
participants, the planning effort is unlikely to succeed. 

In tKe short run, therefore, there is need to change the atti- 
tudes and skills at all levels of the organizational ladder. 
The principal must be persuaded that 'those who do npt 
plan have their "planning" happen to them by the course of 
events. He must be convinced that ther^ are othSr and 
better ways A operate than by crisis management. Once 
that attituallal change is accpmplished and a formal « 
planning process set in jrnotion, it then becomes a matter of 
educating the staff to trie fact that there are rewards in the 
process of thinking out problems* on a long-term basis 
rather than attempting to meet the crises on a day-to-day 
basis. *v , 



For the longfterm, it seems apparent that there needs to be* 
some fresh .thinking about 'the ways in which school 
administrators are trained. The tnanagemgit skills needed 
in an operation of the size of a typical urban high school 
simply are not provided in university courses lor educa- 
tional administrators or by in-service training. What prob-. 
ably Will be needed, "according to Lynn Gray, Haaren 
Project director for the New, York Urban Coalition/sis two 
years of solid management training for anyone seeking 
promotion to the post of assistant prihcipal or higher 
levels. , < 

"If you have a $5-million business (roughly a year's opera?* 
ing cost for a large city high school)," added Louis 
McCagg, dir-ectdr of the Coalition's Mini-School Project, 
"it seems neither efficient nor logical to allow it to be run 
by people who have not been trained to some degree as 
professional managers, particularly where young people 
are involved." ~ 

Provided^ with* administrators who are both professional 
, educators\ and I professional managers, It is possible, 
according to Lynn Gray, that the typical high school 
administrative hierarchy could be cut by as much as 60 per 
cent without'a loss of educational effictehcy. 

Teachers, on the other hand,* should not require as much - 
formal training in management techniques. Once planning 



has been institutionalized in the school, faculty involve-) 
ment in and exposure to the process should serve effec- 
tively as on-tKe-job training. 

Teachers will need a set of new capabilities to equip them 
for thefr new roles in the changing school program. School 
reform is premised on the redesign pf the total learning 
environment—the school Organization, * the curriculum, 
4 tejaching styles and techniques, and, where appropriate, 
the physical arrangement of the school*. To provide the . 
I teacher with the ability and skills required to help develop 
and implement that new environment, new programs of 
training and support will be required. 

i" v » 
As an example, the Haaren mini-school project included 
development of a professional services center" to assist 
i teachers in such efforts as red^gning curriculums for the 
* various mini-schools, developing audio-visual materials, 
♦ > and improving reading "programs. In addition, Haaren 
« * teachers are given half-time off for a,semester at a time td 
develop new curriculums for their minirschools. In 
addition to producing new learning patterns and materials, 
tjie process can serve £s an effective in-service trainings 
device Three-week training sessions for teachers were held 
during two successive summers and ifseries of afternoon 
foiling sessions, ^dudingiunch, were held during the 
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school year at the offices,, of four New York-based 
corporations. 

Among other things, the training sessions wer$ aimed at 
, helping the teachers understand their new role in'the mini- 
school environment, that they were no longer* just the 
deliverers of information in a particular discipline but 
managers oi the students' totaBearfung process. * ^ 

The ultimate message fs that educational reform, whethW 
it be on the mini-school or another pattern, requires a 
comprehensive effort, one that touches on all aspects of, 
school life. Piecemeal innnovations— computer-based* 

f instruction, a new mathematics curriculum, work-study % 
programs, to offer some examples— are unlikely to succeed 

£ if tried in isolation. * v 




And that comprehensive effort yivolves three key ele- 
ments— planning, management and organization, and 
human development. Some may argue that application of 
industrial management techniques will have a dehuman- 
izing effect in the schools. Trfe answer can only be that 
there is^ little that is "humanizing" about today's massive 
and impersonal high school. And, if management teclv 
niques are what it take* to grovide an effective and. rele- 
vant educational experience for disadvantaged youth, can 

we afford not'to adopt them7 

* » 
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"Any # successful school, including the most traditional/' 
says Louis McCagg, has had some ^planning go into it 
somewhere alc^g the lin^Effecflve programs- just don't 
happen without careful thought." ■ 
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Alternatives: * Education for a "New" Clientele 

; i 

The phenomena of refornf innovation, ahd experimentation 
probably are as gjd as educationjtself. Indeed, it can be argued 
that* the earliest attempts at formal instruction were, in'them- 
selves, innovations. And more recent history offers the examples 
of the so-called progressive education movement of the 1920s 
anci '30s, the post-Sputnik emphasis on science and foreign, 
languages, and the introduction^ of such innovations as 
educational television, team Reaching, non-graded instruction, 
and independent study! Even then, some would argue that, with 
the e^ption of educational television, none of these jexperi- 
mepl^as really hew, that they merely were re-inventions of 
methods and procedures thai had been employed in the past. 

Given *naf* background, what, if anything, sets the new alter- 
nativeschool movement apart from earlier educational reforms 
and innovations? After % all, there always have been "alter-' 
natives" in education. Students,an<J their parents, provided they 
had the wherewithal, had the choice betweeSi the public school 
system (arfji between different public school systems if they 
could afford to /lovg), parochial schools, and private day* or 
residential schools. But, to a large and growing segment of the 
American population, these offered no real options, since s «cx>- 
nomic and other barriers made all but their local free pubHi 
schools inaccessible. 




Just as the schools failed their immigrant clienteles earlier 
in the nation s history, it became apparent in the latei£50's , 
and early 1960s that the modern public school system was 
not effectively serving its "captive" constituency,, 
particularly youngsters from minority and poverty back- 
grounds. Dropout rates soared, as did truancy, behavior 
problems, drug use, and crime. And it was recognition of 
the problem among concerned individuals and groups, 
\ most outside the educational establishment, that generated 
the movement toward alternative forms of education * 
Accordingly, it can be argued that, unlike earlier reforms, 
alternative schools are the product of a demand— ex- 
pressed by dropping out and other forms of alienation—on 
the part of a significant segment of the school's clientele 
rather than on the part of the educational or political 
v leadership. 

* * 
Mario D. Fantini, former program officer of The Ford 
Foundation's Division of Education and-Rese^rch, argued 
back in 19& that earlier educational reforms, particularly 
those in the post-Sputnik era> "strengthened the status 
quo, enabling the system to serve bette* those who it has 
always served best. (Early reforms such as team teaching 
and educational television usually were introduced in 
v * "strong" school systems ifl the affluent suburbs. The 
assumption by foundations and other supporters was that, 
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once proven successful there, the reforms would auto- 
matically be adopted throughout the system. The assump- 
tions proved to be unfounded! Ed.) The heart of the 
present crisis in public education is the realization that the 
system has failed a major segment f of the sfchool 
population." 1 v * ' , 

The failure»was not new, according to Fantini. What was 
new was a public awareness growing out of /'official cog* 
nizance of poverty amidst affluence" and 4 new. tendency 
among the nonwhite fourth of society's underclass to assert 
itsjpivil rights and demand a full share in political and eco- 
nomic opportunity." But, Fantini argued, preoccupation 
with the disadvantaged should not preclude recognition. 
that s the total system wa$ "incapable of addressing the 
challenge of providing excellent education for a diverse 
student population.- Consequently, the mission of funda-f 
mental educational reform is'nOt for the poor alone but for 
all.". ' . - 

Put another way, there i§ a considerable body^f dissatis-* 
faction with the traditiorial public schools, not only among 
the obvious clientele in the 3 ghettos but among some in the^ 
affluent suburbs, a fact that has been reflected in the 
establishment of free schools and other j^Jernative f orms in 
some of those suburbs. The 'extent of the demand for hew 
educational options is difficult to evaluate In a recent 



book, Fantini suggests that some 60 per cent of Americans, 
including "millions of parents and students/' find "our 
present pattern *of public education attractive." On the* 
other hand, he estimates that 28 per cent ofthe people are 
dissatisfied and need "to have their right to, quality-educa- 
tion protected. " Otherwise, he suggests, there will be "a 
search for satisfaction" that will "inevitably disturb the 
climate in the schools for Everyone. " 2 

Another, perhaps more solid indicator may be found in the 
sheer nujnbers of alternative or optional schools or pro- 
grams that have sprung up in recent years across the 
nation. The 'National Consortium for Options in Public 
Education in, 1972 published a directory of alternative 
public schools. It identified 464 such schools in 35 different 
states but fouhd, significantly, that 75, per cent of them 
were located in eight states— California, Washington, New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Illinois^ 
and Missouri— with the first three states accounting for r 
more than 40 per cent of the total. 5 ^ v 

The directory tannot be said to represent* the total picture 
in alternative education. It Excludes free schools and other 
options functioning outside the system and certain non- 
traditional progr'amvoperating within the system. Among 
the latter areS'speuaPfunction" schools,, usually for disrup- 
tive pupils, such as New York's system of "600 schools, " 



and ' open enrollment" programs, such as that in East 
Lansinfe, Michigan, whpre pupils are allowed to attend any 
school in the community, regardless of geographic 
proximity. 

At the same time, the directory underscores a critical fact, 
there is great diversity in the alternative-school movement. 
It includes a poll of 276 schools across the nation, indicat- 
ing that 76 per cent were at the secondary-school level, 19 
per cent at the „ elementary level, and 2 per cent in K-12 
(kindergarten through twelfithgrade) schools. More impor- 
tantly, the directory pointed out that there is "no single 
♦model or group of models" that would cover the diversity 
of the schools in responding to the poll. But it concluded 
that, the majority fell into seven broad categories or 
combinations thereof, /^hey included "open schools" based 
on the British pattern; "schools withoiit walls," such as 
Philadelphia's Parkway School, where learning activities 
are 4 ° dispersed throughout the community; "learning 
centers," where learning resources* for all s community stu- 
dents are concentrated in onelocatloTft-Surf^as educational 
parks, "magnet" schools, and career education centers, 
"continuation schools," such as drop-out centers, preg- 
nancy maternity centers, evening and adult high* schools, 
and street academies, "multi- cultural centers," including 
bilingual schools, "ffee schools," emphasizing greater 



freedom for stujdents and teachers, and "schools-within- 
schools/' including mini-schools programs on the Haaren 
High School J^tern and satellite programs like that at 
Wingate Prep in Brooklyn dr Harambee Prep in 
Manhattan, 

That very diversity suggests that the alternative movement 
suffers from a serious problem in semantics, the term 
"alternative" doe* not fit since, by strict definition, if 
implies the availability of pnly two" options, when, in 
^ actual policy and practice, the ultimate objective of most 
\ recent school reforms is to offer a variety of options. Simi- 
larly, the term "mini-schools" means different things to 
different educatorsand reformers and better description is 
yet to betatjnd. "OptioKs^ may come closer as^a catchaH 
definition ffer the movement. But, given the ^movement's 
diversity, the iFantini definition, "pubJicschooWpf dpice/' 
seems at the same time ^comfortably vague and^yet 
descriptive* i\ - , 

As vague as its semantics, are the actual origins of the 
alternative school . movement. The Indiana directory - 
builders found programs dating back to 1964. But it may 
be remembered that, as early as the late 1950s and early 
'60s, parents protesting school conditions in Harlem took 
their children out of classes and set up their own educa- 
tional programs in storefronts and church basements. The 




protests and the "alternative" schools werte relatively 
shortlived. But they well may have set a precedent for 
what was to follow. 

What -can be established is the fact that the movement in 
New York got its start in late 1965 with the establishment 
of the first of that city's street academies at the Church of 
the Master in Harlem. The street academy actually was an 
ouftgrowth of an experimental summer program for New 
York City youth conducted by three churches, among 
them the Church of the blaster, then headed by the Rever- 
end Eugene S. Callender. 

The program was initiated by Harold Oostdyk,^ young 
and energetic member of Young Life, a national Protestant ■ r 
youth organization. Oostdyk, a native of Clifton, New 
Jersey, had dropped out of New York University in 1954 to 
work with young people in nearby /New Jersey com- 
munities. Three years later he mov^d into Manhattan's 
Low^r East Side and began to work with school dropputs 
in an attempt to persuade them to return to school. The 
effort proved 'unproductive at first, formal school pro- 
grams or job training offered no lures to the dropouts. But 
the prospect of a college education did and Oostdyk and 
his colleagues from Young Life, some of whom shared their 
apartments with homeless clients, embctrked on their own 
educational program. By 1962, a number of the dropouts 




were ready for a more formal, pre-cqllege program. That 
year, two were enrolled in Newark Preparatory,Schaol, a 
private institution headed by Arthur Garson, and two 
more were enrolled the following year. Eventually, five of 
the Nevyark Prep ehrollees went on to college and did well! 

Meanwhile, Oostdyk began to consider Harlem and its 
l^rge numbers of school dropouts as a natural focal point 
for his. activities. Through Edward Fiske, now religious 
editor of the New York Times, he met Callender, who had 
been contemplating a more active role in the community 
for his church Oostdyk, on the other hand, needed attack 

^ base such as offered by the church if he was to successfully 
introduce his program in Harlem The result was a partner- 
ship that produced the summer program and ultimately* 

p New York's first street academy. 

The summer effort, particularly at the '.Church of the 
Master, produced two significant developments. The first 
was the realizatioi^that, if ghetto youth were to be helped 
by such programs, -there was need for a new type of com- 
munity^ worker- individuals capable of communicating 
with even the most disruptive of theirclientele and capable 
^of helping them find solutions to their problems, whether 
they involved economics, health, family, instability, 
employment, housing, or' the law-enforcement system^ 
The result was* the emergence of what has come to' be"* 



known as the "streetworker," a major component oi a 
number of today's alternative-school programs. 

At the same time, it became clear that the streetworker- 
component by itself was not enough. There was an educa- 
tional element, and a very serious one, in {he problems of 
the youth enrolled in the summer program. Many, if not 
most, had "voted with their feet," and dropped out of a' 
school system that, by their perceptions, failed to meet 
their jieeds or, worse, treated them as unwanted", disrup- 
tive elements in the student population Many of those who 
stilf were in school had records of frequent truancy and/ or 
disruptive behavior. And these were problems with which 
the existingsystem seemed unable or unwilling to cope. 

That conclusion- prompted the thought on the part of 
Reverend Callender, Oostdyk, and others that it might be 
possible to create a new and more responsive, educational 
environment and more relevant programs that would help 
such students discover their own. potential and gain an 
interest in pursuing -their education. They proceeded to 
design a model for their new educational environment and 
programs. Subsequently, in -December 1965, New York's 
first street academy opened in the basefrtent of the Church 
of the Master. The educational, program was run by Dr. 
Susie 0. "Dqj" Bryant, formerly educational consultant 
forHarypu-Act, a federally funded Harlem youth agency-, 



while Oostdyk and others from" Young Life served as 
streetworkers. By early 1966, between 200 and 300 youths 
were being served by the new program. 

Early operations were financed out of the church's incited 
.resources, by'a^gVant pf $212,000 from the Lilly Endow-;* 
menUand by a number of smaller grants. Later, a grant of 
$106,000 was obtained from the Office 'of Economic 
Opportunity to help finance the program for the summer 
of 1966. But, later th^yt year, it became apparent that the . 
program 1 was in fiscal difficulty.. Twenty-three street 
academy graduates now were enrolled, at Newark Prep, 
* vyhere the program had run up a deb*t of $21,000, and an 
expected additional infusion of OEO* funds had not 

materialized. * 

* 

Dr.* Callender, meanwhile, had » been namejj executive 
director of the New York UrBan League and^shortly there- 
after, appointed Oostdyk as education director to run the 
program, which by thjen had grown to include three store- 
front academies in addition to the Ghurch of the Master 
operation. - * . 

To meet the crisis, Dr. Callender turned to The Ford 
Foundation for an emergency injection of funds. The 
Foundation, while not-impressed with the program's finan- 
cial record, was impressed with its objectives and methods 



and with Dr. Calender's contention tnat 70 P er cent °* tne 
16-tO:21^yeaNold age group in Harlem was college poten- 
tial. After a tour of the* storefronts by Foundation Presi- 
dent McGeorg^ Bundy, a gteht of $147,000 was approved 
in September 1966. 

With the infusion of these new funds, ^the program con- 
tinued fo grow, .not only in ,size but in / structural 
sophistication. To the street academies, s which con- * 
centrated,on streetwork and basic remedial education pro- 
grams, were added twa "academies. of transition," which 
offered more formal programs in the traditional high 
school subjects but tailored to tlje students' fnterests and 
experience. Froin there, successful graduates were sent to 
Newark Prep A to complete ' their college entrance 
* requirements. • • ' * „ 

By l£W 1966, there were six storefronts in operation, the 
two academies of. transition, and a total of 40 street- 
workers in the program. Ford was impressed enough with 
this performance that, while stressing that this would be a, 
final grant, it put up another $550,000 to keepthe program 
afloat, But the grant iarried with it another and significant 
stipulation as set forth in the grant.letter: 

this project is to have its fullest -impact, it must be 
linked up in some way with existing institutions in eduda- 
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tion. Otherwise the academies would be serving too few 
* **** i 

people in telation to th^ total needs of Harlem, Bedford- 
£tuyvesant # an^similar areas/' 

e 6rst street dcadeirues, meanwhile, servecl as ^proto- 
type or ipodel fojjriose that were to follow.. Akey dement* 
in the Tno*del wjk srnallness . enrollments, in the individual 
acacj^mies rartgfcd between 15 and 30, the premise being 
tha^ Ijfnlt^ed , enrollments would promote intimacy 'and 
inj^cfifh fcetweerv students and teachers and ayoid the 



frt£titutrohal impersoQality of 3&rge school. Thfe second 
major ipmppftent was tKe incliSor$6f streetworkers as a 



"yCtiticJl parfbfthe schools'*>perations v jBQth*of these com- 
^ pbncpj^ rejpain as key factors in manji|bf today's alter- 
/ nativt-scr^){}l j>rojects. ** 

Still another^ritical component—the involvement of busi- 
ness* and' industry ~^ame later in the academies' history. 
Beginnings 1968 with the McCraw Hill Publishing Com 
pany, as many as 14 major corporations,, including such 
giants asTirst National City Bank, Esso (now Exxon), New 
York Telephone* Union Carbide, IBM, and Celanese, were 
jpefcuatac! to lehdiheir support, in both money and talent, 
*• ttSc^ 6 program, helping it to reduce its dependence on Ford 
. ana other foundation support. Early in the game, business 
* ft involvement generally was characterized by gifts of equip- 
ment and.direct subsidies for the budgets of individual aca- 



demies. JLater on, as will be seen in succeeding pjteptefs, * 
the involvement tendecUo shift toward the use of cor- 
porate talent toj[rfp alternative schools improve their 
rhanagemehtendfoperations. 

The program expanded to the point that, by January 1969, 
there were 14 corporate sponsored academies ift operation, * 
ten in Manhattan, two in the Bronx, and two in Brooklyn. 
At that point, Dr.,Callender and Oostdyk, acting on their > 
own and the Foi;d Foundations convictions, moved to 
Establish linkages with the established school system. By 
early 1968, five^acacternies in Harlem had been closed and 
their streetworkers moved into four high schools-^-Benja- 
min Franklin in East Harlem, Charles Evans Hughes on ^ 
18th Street near.Ninth Avenue, Haarenat 58th Street and 
Tenth Avenue, and Seward Park on the Lower East Side.* 

Within a year after their first involvement, the sponsoring 
corporations grew disenchanted with the street academies. 
TKe business participants r^cog^zed a nuniber of 
common^and special— characteristics in the academies: 
their small sizg, a clientele, predominantly if not 
exclusively Black and Puerto Rican, most in need of their 
special brar^ of. education, experimental remedial pro- 
grams, young,, enthusiastic, and dedicated teachers, and 
,thef streetworker component'. In fact, streetworkers were 
^considered so essential that their relationships with stu- 
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dents often took precedence over classwork. 

On the other hand, the corporate supporters* saw gray 
areas. Dr. Norm&n C. Willard, former vice president for 
personnel at First National City Bank and an active 
corporate participant in the prograyn, feels that, initially, 
the academies represented "a form of rebellion" and were 
decidedly anti-establishment in nature. As such, Willard 
believes, they had a tendency to become a system unto 
themselves but a system that "lacked specific objectives." 

That lack, according to Willard, led to "a terrible loose- 
ness," not. only in educational goals but in management 
and in the handling of funds. Perhaps more critical, there 
was no machinery by which academy students could eam_ 
credit or some other form of certification for their studies, 
since there was no link with the established school system. 
And, as Willard and others have argued, while the aca- 
demies' general objectives by and large were highly admir- 
able, little or no attempt was made to evaluate their per- 
, formance, to determine to what extent those objectives' 1 
were being met. \ m 

What followed, according to Willard, was the withdrawal, 
one by one, of the corporate sponsors of the program. His 
own organization attempted to resolve the problem by 
establishing a link between a FNCB academy and Ben- 



jamin Franklin Htgh School. While it no longer has bank 
support, the academy still is in existence: • 

Ultimately, most of the original street academies went out 
of business or, in one way or another, were absorbed into 
the regular school system. But those that were absorbed 
retain many of the characteristics— particularly smallness, 
special curriculums, and ' deeply involved teaching 
staffs — that made the original academy concept seem so 
promising. Those that disappeared attest to a harsh 
reality: even with the loftiest oF intentions, reform in 
education is an extremely difficult and risky endeavor. 
Reviewing their history, it could be argued that greater 
expertise, particularly in the^rea of management, might 
have saved the academies. Efut that would be hindsight at 
best. The important fact i$ that the street academies broke 
the ice. They set a pattern and established a momentum/ 
that has resulted in widespread adoption, particularly in 
New York City, ofcthe mini-school concept. 

The street academy experience also points to a conclusion, 
reached by more and more observers in recent years, that 
alternative schools cannot survive indefinitely without 
public funding. Perhaps the classical example is Harlem 
Prep, founded in 1966 as a tuition- free school for drop- 
outs. The school originally was intended to serve the sam£ 
function as Newark Prep, preparing graduates of the street 



academies and academies of transition for colftge 
entrance. Organized and staffed with the help of 
Manhattanville College, a Catholic school for women inX^ 
Purchase, New York, Harlem Prep opened in an armory at 
142nd Street and Harlem River Drive and the following 
year moved into an imaginatively remodelled supermarket^ 
in Central Harlem, in effect becoming that area's first niehfc 
school. 

The Harlem Prep board of directors, which* was inde- 
pendent of the street academy program, selected Edward 
Carpenter, who had Been a guidance counselor^ in the New 
York City Schools, as headmaster. Under Carpenter, the 
school tended to drift away from the street academies and 
to place stress on more traditional programs leading to 
college entrance for Harlem youth. And, over the six years 
of its existence, it succeeded in that objective, placing a 
total of 637 of its graduates in college, many of them infti£ 
nation's leading universities. *• - / ' 

Initially ^Harlem Prep was supported by the foundations, 
which\§aw it as a proving ground, by such corporations as 
Exxon, and by many private donors.* But foundations shy 
away from indefinite funding of experiments, on the 
premise that successful projects should become self- 
supporting, Corporate givers tend to adopt a similar atti- 
tude* As a result, the schools funding had declined in 



recent years, Appeals for. direct support from private 
donors m the* Harlem community failed to reverse the 
trend and, by late 1973, financial difficulties had forced 
enrollment* down from^a peak of 500 to 190 students, 
%jnany of whom were to graduate in January 1974. 

U%&^fely, the school was forced to appeal to th€ New 
YoHi^ity Board of Education and, as of February 1, 1974, 
Hrfrl&^Prep became part of {he city school system. 
However the school will remain in its present site and will 
retain" its headmaster, staff, and curriculum. All of this, 
according t^^ity schools Chancellor Irving Anker, "in the 
framework of public education." 

A sidelight to that development was tKe reaction of Albert 
Shanker, president of the United Federation of Teachers, 
one that illustrates one of the problems in the replication of 
alternative feodels in the|ystem. Shanker, in his regular^ 
weekly column run as an advertisement on the New York 
Times Sunday education page, suggested that data on the 
school's, performance were inadequate and that its claims ' 
of success were "unwarranted . . . and constitute an unfair 
attack on the public schools." He concluded thai, "if 
standards had been maintained rather than ignored, 
Harlem Prep might have done a better job." By 
"standards," the UFT president referred to that fact that 
the school "vvas not required to maintain legally required 




standards in its employment of faculty members or in 
matters of curriculum.'' Without debating the validity of 
the "legally required standards" referred to, the Shanker 
position suggests that, despite > UFT policy favoring 
reform, many teachers are'and probably will continue to 
be highly sensitive about the issue of school reform and 
may, when they feel their? ob security or working con- 
ditions are threatened^actively resist specific reforms. 

Meanwhile, in early 1968, a new organization appeared on 
the, New York scene, one that would play 4 major role in 
the evolution of alternative schools in the city. The New 
York Urban Coalition was founded in an attempt to bring 
private-sector resources to bear on a wide range of urban 
problems. • 

/The Coalition's first president, Saul Walldn, died unex- 
pectedly in August 1969 arid was succeeded, on August 28, 
1969, by Dr. Callender, who for the preceding year and a 
half hSd served as an executive of New York City's Hous- 
ing and Development Administration. - 

In an 1 early action, the Co&lition decided to provide 
support for the academies and for the streetworker concept 
and^was instrumental in obtaining the corporate involve- 
ment described earlier. The Coalition's task force On 
education spent some four, months in developing flints and 



brochures and conducting informational meetings to "sell" 
the eoncept. Ths. result was about $650,000 in corporate 
financial input into the street academy idea. 

But, according to Louis McCagg, then task force staff 
director and now head of the Coalition's Education Pro- 
ject, evaluation, follow-up and technical assistance on the 
part of the corporations, and organisation of the street 
academies "all were woefully short as welook back on'it." 

In part as a result of these problems, the street academy 
program began to fragment and progress was "less than 
adequate." McCagg maintains that the germ of the idea 
was "extremely good ancTitill is." But the problems had to 
do with the selection and training of academy staffs, their 
organization and discipline, and the question of evalua- 
tion. As outlined earlier, these problems caused the spon- 
soring corporations gradually' to phase out of the program. 

An exception was the McGraw-Hill Street Academy. Its 
sponsor, the McCr^vy £!ill Publishing Company, from its 
first approach to the Urtaft League in 1968, insisted that 
the academy be established With a link to an existing high 
school arid that it be, located in McGraw-Hill's "neigh- 
borhood," the west side of mid-Manhattan. 

Morrie Helitzer, then' corporate vice president for public" 
affairs for the McCraw Hill Publishing Company, feamed 
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up with Lynn Gray, who had been involved in a successful 
program at onet>f the earlier academies. Both felt the move 
would get at the heart of the matter— the school system 
itself. For it was clear that the academies not only were not 
having a real effect on their^ students 'but were having no 
irrtpact on the system. Scftbbl principals and others 4n the 
educational leadership were not visiting the academies and 
generally regarded them simply as^place to senddropouts 
and troublemakers— the "dumping-ground syndronne," as 
it Jias come to be called. ' ' , 

Accordingly, HelitzeKand Gray approached 7acob Zack, 
then assistant supenntend^rU in charge of the city's high 
schools to determine whether an appropriate school could 
be found that woujd be willing to link up with the new 
street academy. Zack encouraged the idea and suggested 
Haaren High School, which suited McGraw-Hill's 
neighborhood requirement. Bernard V. Deutchman, 
Haaren's principal, proved amenable to the idea and the 
McGraw-Hill Street Academy opened in February 1968 in 
a former automQtive repair shop at West 6l§t Street and 
11th Avenue, with Gray as its director. Deutchman agreed 
to provide one regular teacher for the academy staff and to 
list the academy students on Haaren's attendance rolls pro- 
vided they attended regularly. The arrangement, accord- 
ing to Helitzerj provided the basis forji joint venture he- 
mpen a street cicademy and a public school. 



Toward the middle of the first year of academy operation, 
Helitzer <and Gray opened new discussions with Deutch- 
jnan, Dr. Elliot Shapiro, then district superintendent, and 
Zack to find ways to move the academy physically into the 
Haaren building. All, including Deutchman, were recep- 
tive to the idea. But, after checking his class schedules and 
room utilization patterns, Deutchman reported that ade- 
quate space could not be found. 

However, the Haaren principal suggested that space might 
'be available "at Charles Evans Hughes High School, two 
miles downtown in Manhattan's Chelsea district George 
Shirkey, then acting principal at .Hughes, was willing to 
listen and a study was undertaken to determine whether a 
self-contained wing could be made available to thp aca- 
demy. As it turned out, a wing was out of the question 
But, in a compromise movefile academy took over an 
.area, of the, Hughes building about the size of three 
classrooms. \ 

* • v 

The arrangement proved less than ideal. Space limitations 
held the initial enrollment tcr68. The academy area could 
not be physically separated from the rest of the building 
and, for that -among other reasons, proved inadequate. 
Some among the Hrfghes faculty resented the loss of space 
and regarded wfyat by then had been named Harambee 
Pi;ep as a foreign element and threat. And, as -hacl 
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happened in the original street academies, the dumping- 
ground syndrome began to show itself. 

Four mouths later, in January 1970; the situation -was 
resolved by* moving Harambee into a nearby annex of 
Hughes, where, five years later, jt occupies the entire top 
floor of what had befen a commeraM building. (Other 
floors of the building house Hughes' College-Bound pro- 
gram.) The new locatibji* meant that Harambee could 
increase Jts enrollments-drawn from the McGraw-Hill 
Academy, Haaren, and Hughes— to more than 100 and 
that it Iidu i territory or ,- fcr* w with which students and 
staff alike coul$ identify". Gray, whohad moved from the 
McGraw-Hill Academy to be director of the new school, 
had a staff of four teachers, three of them paid by the 
Board of Education, and one streetworker. Gray was 
forced to raise ^funds \o pay the fourth teacher and the 
streetwqrker, a situation that hampered his efforts to run 
the school r . , 

Deutchman at the same' time had forged links with the 
existing Morgan Guaranty Academy on the Lower East 
Side, jmeaning that Haaren students at the time had the 
option.of attending two alternative school*. Morgan Guaf- 
anty eventually became Lower East Side Prep and ulti- 
mately, in September 1973, was totally absorbed by the 
school system. The McGraw-Hill Academy, incidentally, 



continued operation in its, repair-shop location for two 
. years after Harambee's openihg before going , 6ut of 
business. 

September 1970 also saw the opening of a parallel exper- 
iment, tailed Wingate Prep, in Brooklyn. Wingate, with an 
initial enrollment of 40 studenjts, was housed for the ffrst 
" three years of its operation in the ground floor of a cop- 
verted warehouse located more than a mile from George 
Wingate High School, the parent organization. The builds 
ing later was taken over by Medgar Evers Community 
College and was to have been converted to accommodate 
^ both college and Wingate Prep facilities. However, drastic , 
. delays in the renoyation work forced the*prep school to 
move to new quarters in a former convent, which it now 
shares with the Wingate Mini-School, a newer alternative 
and alsp linked to the parent schooL i 

The Harambee and Wingate projects offered solid evj- 
denC$ that $emi-autonomous mini-schools^ employing the 
components of smallness, streetworkers, and support fronj 
^the business cojnmunity, could function within the* 
established school system and produce results. At. 
Wingate, for example, a professional evaluation team 
found. that the staff had produced "a unique climate , . . 
particularly for the urban high school . . „ relaxed, friendly, 
and warm, and as open and informal a school setting as 



could be imagined/'" * ' 

Tl^valuators, t?ox and Fox Associates, rated the quality 
of instruction 'as high— "welf above average foi; the high 
schools they, knew"— and gave positive ratings to teacher 
characteristics and performance, an^l the school's inno- 
vative Black Science course, which coordinates instruction 
in history, English, biology, and mathematics. 

On the other hand, they complained that the relaxed 
attitude in the school extended to record-keeping, resultihg, 
in long-delayed entering of grades. And they noted a "high 
level" of noise and 'distraction, a reliance on teacherr 
centered instructional styles despite small classes, a lapk'of 
remedial reading teachers, an unattractive physical setting, 
and a lack of student participation in the running of the 
school. 

* \ 

From their inception, the Harambee and Wingate projects 
represented a cooperative effort by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the United Federation of Teachers, parent and com- 
munity groups (such as the Friends of Wingate), thg busi 
ness community (the Pfizer Corporation at Wingate Prep), 
and, as the catalytic agent,, the Education Program of the 
New York Urban .Coalition. By' early 1971, it appeared 
that these Experimental efforts to provide a more effective 
education for students "turned off" by the traditional 
O 
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system had paid off. It seemed time to take the next step, to 
determine whether' th^ satellite mini-school idea could be 
extended to that of th^ "mini-school complex," where the 
model would be employee? to convert an entire school into 
a cdmplex»of sub-schools, each with' small enrollments, 
business support, and the streetworker component. 

« * 

In fact, the Urtan . Coalition- staff , in cooperation with 
Board of Education officials already had begun a search for 
an appropriate high school in which to try the mini-school 
complex iq^a wheh what must.be regarded as a history-, 
making letter arrived at the desk of Dr. Eugene Callender, 
president of the Coalition. The letter was from Bernard V. 
Deutchman, principal of Haaren High School, and read in 
part: ► ' 

"Haaren HiglrSthool i$ a school deteriorating before our 
eyes. We have a 60 per cent drpp-out rate, a 70 per cent 
truancy rate, and tremendous distrust between the various 
groups which comprise the school. We are desperate. 

"As Principal, J have decided that we must undertake 4 
radical change to survive. If Haaren cannot be changed, if 
steps cannot how be taken to make it a tfutplace of learn- 
ing thenj predict it will collapse. v 

'To initiate the process of change, we have examined a 
number of experiments in the city to find what might be 
relevant for us,and help provide the guidelines we need. 
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> We believe the mini-school approach, jvhere teachers arid 
students have programmatic freedom and autonomy, is, 
the direction we ought to take." 

The date was April 30,, 1971 . the stage was set for the 
Haaren experiment. 



* Fantim, Mario D., Alternatives for Urban School Reform, A 
Ford Foundation Reprint, Vol.38, No. 1, 1968. 

a Fantini, Mario D„ Public Schools of Choice:" A Plan for the 
Reform of American Education. New York, Simoruand Schuster. 
1973. ' - 

3 Educational Alternatives Project, School of Education, Room 
328, Indiana University, BJoomington, Indiana 47401. 




Mini-Schools: The Haaren Mode) 

'Principal Deutchipan's appeal to the Urban Coalition led 
ultimately to a decision to "turn Haareo High School 
around" and, beginning in September 1971, convert the 
2,500-student school into 14 mini-schools, each with 'an 
average of 150 students, its own teaching staff, a director 
or coordinator, and a guidance counselor, and each with 
its own, 'distinctive academic or career "theme." 

The decision was a momentous one. Never before had 
there been an attempt to take an entire existing high school 
and reorganize ft,* virtuall^frorift'^neSemester tQ. the next r 
into an.entirely different structure offering totally i\ew aca- 
demic programs.. To complicate matters, Haaren, as 
suggested in -Deutchman's letter, was a t deeply troubled 
school. Only two years earlier, it hac^een the scene of 
serious student rioting. School virtually 
Nonexistent. There was little or n<jr$sfen& of community. 
Alienation rather than communicate was the predom- 
inant characteristic of human relatidnshjps— particularly 
staff-student relationships— in the school. It was a school, 
as Deutchman put it, on the verge of collapse. 

^Obviously, conversion of the school into a mini-school 
complex, would involve far more than the simple replica- 
tion of earlier mini-school experiments. Jhe satellite mini; 



schools, for example, generally were staffed with volunteer 
teachers dedicated to alternative prograrhs; Haaren's re- 
forms would have to be implemented by an existing staff, 
many of whom were not convinced the reforms were desir- 
able Similarly, a new organizational structure and new 
programs would have to be accommodated in an existing 
and, by current educational standards, obsolete physical 
plant. And, unlike the satellite mini-schools, .Haaren 
would not be in a position to pick and choose its student 
clientele. It would take all comers arid many if not the 
majority of them would be educationally disadvantaged. 
And, it would have to deal with, these problems with no 
special support from the Board of Education. 

All involved— the school administration and staff, their 
superiors in the Board o/ Education hierarchy, the Urban 
Coalition staff, business representatives, and outside con- 
sultants— faced a formidable task. The potential for 
mistakes and, for that matter, ultimate collapse of the 
experiment, was enormous. Obviously, effective planning 
and careful implementation were essential if the project 
was to stfcceed. 

• The challenge, then, Was to build on the experiences not 
only of the Urban Coalition but of the groups that spon- 
sored earlier "alternative" programs in the city. The 
successes of the earlier projects— such .as the phenomenon 



of smallness and the streetworker component— had to be 
incorporated. But their failures, particularly in accounta- 
bility and management, had to be avoided* .Perhaps most 
important if it was to be fully successful^ the Haaren 
project wpuld have to do what the earlier projects could 
not. make &n impaction the system. To do so, Haaren 
would have to developj a successful model or process after 
which other schools in-the system could pattern their own 
efforts at reform. , , , 

Of. as summarized in an unpublished Urban Coalition 
document on the Haaren concept : 

w 

'The best of what Jiad been learned in 6ut-of-system 
projects had to be incorpttrated into the system and 
becdhne what the system itself wanted." 

The challenge was "responded to in a sertetf of planning 
sessions during the late spring and summer of 1971, involv- 
ing Haaren's administration, staff and students, the Urban 
Coalition, and the United Federation of Teachers. Out <*f 
that planning effort came a series of decisions about the 
organizational ' patterns and acaderrtic programs that 
would be in effect when Haaren reopened the following 
September. Those decisions, taken together, form what 
has come to be known^s "the five-component model" for 
Haaren's mini-school complex/ 

* ■ * * 



The first and most critical component was the mini-school 
structure. Haaren was to be divided into a series of semi- 
autonomous units— initially 14 in number— that would 
operate within th^ total school structure. Enrollments in 
each jmnirschool would be snMl— ranging from 75 to 500 
and averaging at about 150. Each would have Us own , 
coordinator and guidance counselor and, to the extent pos- . 
sible, its own pem?anent teaching staff. Facilities for1»ach 
mini-school— including classroom, lounge, and office 
space— were to be provided in separate and identifiable 
areas of the school and each mini-school was to have its 
own academic, career, or other programmatic theme. 

) ; 

The mini-school structure^vas designed to take advantage 
of the success of the;2&Hier projects in utilizing small 
school units to engender intimacy and interaction between 
students and staff, a quality seldom found in schools like 
Haaren when organized around traditional subject-area 
lines* Teachers in each mini-school were to have the 
opportunity to coordinate their programs to achieve 
'common* learning objectives for their students. And they 
would be involved in the development of hew curriculums 
tuilt around their mini-school's programmatic theme. 
Finally, the theme and a definable physical location or 
„ tturf ' were expected to engender a sense of belonging and 
community among the students in each mini-school. 



It must be stressed, however, that the concept envisioned 
" something more than a lbose collection of small-school 
units. As the name implies, the mini-school complex was 
to be an interlocking network of mini-schools whose pro- 
grams would be coordinated "by 'the schpol's central 
administration. Such coordination would make it possible, 
for example, for a student to .transfer without academic or 
other difficulties from one mini-school to another when 
such a move was called for by changes in his interests or 
achievement level. And it would make it possible to enjoy* 
the advantages t pf mini-school *smallness without 
sacrificing tire strengths ' of a large educational 
organization. 

The central administration, for example, would continue 
to provide such services, as the library; central record- 
keeping; quality control; bulk purchasing of good^, equipt 
meat, and materials; professional development programs, 
and the like. Similarly, it would insu$f he maintenance of 
breadth and flexibility in the curriculum as well as a broad 
rartge of professional specialization In the teaching staff. 

On the other hand, the ifiini-school complex offered an 
opportunity to provide far .more variety in programs than 
' possible in a traditional school organization. The 
possibilities can be illustffrtfed by a brief description of the 
themes and objectives of the 14 mini-schools opened at 



Haaren in September 1971. It might be noted beforehand 
that some of the new mini schools— notably College 
Bound and English as a Second Language — were developed 
out of programs already in operation at Haaren. Others 
were entirely new. In all cases, themes, objectives, and cur- 
riculums, were developed by teacher planning teams with, 
as will be seen in the following chapter, varying degrees of 
clarity and thoroughness. Th*e first Haaren mini-schools; 
in thumbnail sketch, were as follows : 

Co-op Mobil- A Blend of c the Cooperative Work Study 
Program (in which students spent alternative we.eks in 
school and on the job), and the Mobil Oil Corporation 
Training Course, (a joint venture bf the corporation and 
' Haaren's Industrial Arts t)epartment). The objectives, 
develop marketable skills and prepare students for entry- , 
level jobs in service stations, correlate industrial training 
with acaclemic studies, "lanc^ develop self-confidence 
through work experience. * 

English as a Second Language — Built on an existing state- 
funded pfograx^ ESL employs an interdisciplinary 
approach to meet the special needs of students from non- 
English speaking backgrounds. ESL's clientele ranges from 
recent immigrants with no knowledge of English, some 
illiterate in theiT native tongues, to students who require 
upgrading in their English skills to function effectively in^ 



other Haaren programs. 

Correlated Curriculum — Assists students in surveying and 
choosing careers in such occupations as electronics, trans- 
portation, and drafting. The program is designee! to build 
self-confidence and a positive self-image in its students and 
to build their stills through second, third, and^fourth-year 
programs aimed at career specialization. 

STEP-TUM— Another hybrid, this mini-school combines 
two work related programs. One, The School to Employ- 
ment Program (STEfc), is designed for students on the 
verge of dropping out and permits them to attend school 
for a half day and spend the other half at a job provided by 
the Board of Education. The second,, the Training for 
Upward Mobility program, is designed to instill in tenth 
graders an understanding of the academic skills required to 
perform in a variety of jobs. Again, students split their day 
between school and jobs. 

Aerospace — Designed to articulate with junior high school 
programs, Aerospace Mini-School utilized an interdisci- 
plinary approacn in providing prevocational training in 
the aerospace field for entering ninth-year students. 

Aviation — Similar to Aerospace but aimed at entering 
sophomores, Aviation Mini-School employs a correlated- 
curriculum approach to the study of aviation-related 
topics. 
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Automotive— Designed as an introductor%e*perience for 
entering tenth-year students interested in tnfc automotive 
held and to capitalize on that interest in developing ba$ic_ 
academic skills. * 

Pre-Tech — A two-year course open to juniors or seniors ■ 
and designed for students interested ir\ pursuing career- 
oriented' programs at a two-year community college. 
Career areas include construction, chemical, electrical, 
, mechanical, and electro-mechanical technology, or design 
and drafting: Academicrand industrial art studies are cor- 
related. / , * 
Executive Business-— A program designed to mcel the needs 
of students planning to enter the business field as executive 
trainees, salesmen, or independent entrepreneurs. Com- 
"huter training is offered. . 

creative Arts— Helps students develop an awareness arid, 
sensitivity to the visual arts. An interdisciplinary approach 
is employed not only to stimulate an appreciation for the 
* arts but to "develop artistic talent in individuals. 

Urban Affairs— Offers students the opportunity to study 
their urban community through a variety of in and out of 
school programs. Two days a week are spent outside the 
school, in an effort to create a "school without walls," in 
which as much learning as possible occurs outside the 
school building. 



Operation Return— Designed to improve attendance 
among frequent truants, re-orient them to the school com- 
munity., and assist them in recognizing the value of an 
eHujcational~^Jerienge. Flexible and individualized pro- 
grams are employed to help the student develop specific 
vocational and academic goals. 

College Bound— Largest o£ the mini-schools, College 
Bound is aimed at providing college-entry qualifications* 
for students having the requisite academic skills and poten- 
tial. It is the most traditional, in both curriculum and 
teaching methods, of the Haaren mini-schools. 

Special Education- Provides special programs for retarded 
or otherwise educationally handicapped students. 

v '• * 

Leshthe reader be misled by the use of the present tense, 
thefo regoing descriptions were adapted from statements 
of the;me and objectives developed at the outset of the 
Haaren project. As will be seen laterjaa^a number of the" 
mini-schools described no longer exist* Indeed, one ctr two, 
lacking clarity of objectives, student interest, or both, 
never gut off the ground. That development underlines a 
basic characteristic^ the project, to be underscored later 
in this chapter, the Haaren concept is not a rigid blueprint 
but a dynamic plan; a framework within which significant 
charlgs has occurred and probably will continue to Occur.- 
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The Haaren concept's second component -the street- 
worker— like the sthictural component is an adaptation 
from the original street academy practices. At Haaren, 
however, the streetworker assumed a somewhat different 
role, one that is more closely integratedinto the operations 
of the schooh' 

To th^early streetworkers, the workplace was the street. 
Their job was to find thejlropput or drug^ addict, develop ' 
rapport with him, then attempt by persuasion, cajolery, 
and, sometimes butright bullying, to lure him tc\ th^ street , 
academies and, thereby, to a start bn the'road back into- 
the educational mainstream. In short, the first street- 
workers >vere recruiters who "njined" the streets, pool 
halls, and playgrounds for salvageable fclent, working clay 
and night in the process^ f 

The stf eet worker, ^iif the, Haaren scheme of things, still 
spends some time in the street, but it is restricted by his in- 
school responsibilities. He is le& a recruiter and more a 
HrtK of lfason between the students and Ihe faculty, the 
administration, service agencies, and, where necessary, the 
home. His function, rather than recruiting those who 
already have dropped out, is to encourage the potential 
dropout to stay in school and, to the extent possible, pro- 
vide whatever assistance is required to achieve x that 
objective. > 

) 
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Under the Haaren concept, the streetworker has become a 
regular employee of the Board of Education and an 
integral part of the school staff. such, he performs a 
variety of in-school functions that tend to keep him in the 
building the greater] part of his working day or week. 
Among those functions are supervision of student lounges, 
.contacting the parents of truants or seriously disruptive 
students by phone or mail, and .preparation of reports of 
his daily activities, ' ^ 

/ j i s 

On the other h^nd, the Haaren streetworker continues to 
live up to his title, spending part of his time in the neigh- 
borhood urging cutters to go \o their classes or even, where 
circumstances warrant, visiting the parents p{ students 
with serious problems. J 

By the same token, it is his ; job to know which people at 
whichagencies, both public and private, can help students 
and their families witlj problems, whether they involve the 
law, Ijiealth or mental health, housing, employment, or 
drugs, and to make appropriate contacts and referrals. He 
often fills a critical need among minority group v stu- 
dents—the presence of a strong ttiale image from his racial 
or ethnic background with which the student can relate, 
And Haaren sttjeetwork.ers make themselves availablerfb 
the students outside school hours and .will accept student 
phone calls at home at any time. 

7 
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Finally, in their liaison role, the streetworkers perform a 
new and critical function in a school like Haaren. They in 
effect act as interpreters between students and staff, help^ 
ing teachers not only to understand the language their stu- 
dents speak, but thejf "ali^n" attitudes and life st>les, And, 
in some cases, streetworkers have worked side-by-si d^ 
with the teacher in the classroom, helping the teacher fc 
communicate with the students and generate interest in the 
course material In fact, there have Jbeen claims that the 

i best-attended classes at Haaren arelhtfse in which a street- 

1 worker is involvpdT * " * ^< , 

^ Conversion of a^chool such as Haaren jftto a mini-school 
complex poses the need to, develop new, interdisciplinary 
educational communities, new teaching methods to con- 
vey the new curriculum to students in a meaningful 
. manner. That need has generated Component Three in the 
fiaarpn Model — the Teacher-Service Center. Known as the 
. Professional Services Center (PSC) at Haaren, this new 
.support unit Js designed to provide the potential for con- 
, 1 -tinuoug tea'tf&r development to meet the changing needs of 
- the rriini-schoojs as i/yell as- the machinery for devfclopnjen t 
^ * of new curriculum a^d materials. 

The PSC, headed by*4ri assistant principal and supported 
by outside Qor^uJt^B, acts 4s & resource center and work- 
•]jt plac^ior teacb.ers |vho have been released from part of 
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their teaching load to ddvelop'jjcurriculum. At_ the same 
time, it offers a conduit through which the staff can tap 
outside resources and expertise in both curriculum 
development and teaching methods. It is a place where 
experimental programs, teaching materials, and techniques 
can be designed, tested in^ practice, evaluated, then, if 
warranted, incorporated into the school program. And, 
theoretfcally at least, 4he PSC provides a fajyp where.staff 
members can gather to exchange ideas about miru-school 
operations, programs, and methods and capitalize on the 
successes of their colleague^. ' \\ 

'fhe center, which focuses on program analysis, training 
and staff development, professional resources, and cur- 
riculum development, js designed to support and help 
develop the mini-schools rather than simply to assist 
individual teachers or projects in isolation. Teacher success 
is seen as a function of the success of the appropriate mihi- 
school and teacher development is regarded as an integral 
pSrt of mini-school development. 

Another critical component of the Haaren concept was 
that of business involvement. Initially, it was represented 
by a business loanee bffice, staffed by two executives on 
loan from major corporations. Their role was to identify 
possible partnerships- between corporations and the vari 
ous mini schools and to make the necessary arrangements. 

* < » 
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In addition, thrfy were to help find other ways in which 
corporate resowces in talent, materials and equipment 
might be broafnt to bear on the school's problems. But, as 
will be seen later, it soon became appareat that a new role 
for the loanees was called for, one that would help the 
school to more effectively plan, organize, and manage 
itself to meet changing needs^.The new business involve- 
ment, at Haaren and elsewhere, ha*d to help the school 
system "get at the rooLcauses of its failures." 

Fifth and last of the original Haaren concept components is 
the "full-service school/' Essentially an effort to deal with 
the full range of. problems affecting Jme education and 
welfare of inner-city youth, the fuljfservice idea repre- 
sented an attempt to make Haaren a conduit through 
which delivery of all essential social services to its students 

could be insured. i 

■\ 

Behind the concept was the realization that traditional 
assumptions dbout the responsibility for the delivery of 
.different services-- that the family took care of housing, 
value formation, ano^such questions as religion and sexqal 
attitudes, that schools develop basic skills, organizational 
discipline, and preparation for work, and that public and 
pnvate agencies handle health, legal, housing and other, 
social problems— tend to break down in the inner city 
environment. , </ 



Accordingly, the full-service school was to concern itself 
with the total welfare of its students, undertaking a 
thorough audit of services provided in the school, of ser- 
vices provided through the school by outside agencies, of 
services provided totally outside the school, and of student 
perceptions of their needs .and how services might best be 
delivered. The effort then would be to take steps to insure 
, that appropriate delivery mechanisms were developed and 
that they functioned effectively. 

As will be seen later, the full-service school is the only one 
of the five Haaren components that has not been imple- 
mented. That failure can be attributed to a number of 
causes. But probably the most critical is the fact that, 
existing municipal agencies are not well organized »to 
deliver services *to a clientele such as Haaren' s and that 
.reform of these agencies is beyond the capability of Haaren 
and its supporters or, for that matter, of the school system. 
The full-service school, however, remains as an ideal to be 
pursued, a concept that, sometime in the future,, may 
.prove feasible. 

The Haaren concept, as suggested earlier, is far from a 
static blueprint that would freeze Haaren into a new but 
equally rigid mold. Har4, practical experience over the 
- three years of the experiment has brought changes, some of 
them major, in the thinking not only of the school's 
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" administration and staff, but of the Urban Coalition staff, 
and others involved in the project. Most critical has been 
a realization, on the part uf all concerned, that reforms ^pf 
the sort involved in the Haaren project require a major 
new emphasis on rational development through planning, 
organization 'and management, and the upgrading of 
human resources. 

These new requirements cannot be considered as new com- 
ponents in the Haaren concept/ since they impinge on all 
five of the original components. But, as events have 
demonstrated, they are critical to the success of the Haaren 
project and, (or that matter, to the success of any radical 
" reform in the schools. 

In Haaren' s case, according to Cynl Tyson, managejnent 
consultant to the project, neither the Urban Coalition staff 
t nor the Haaren administration at the outset "really under- 
stood what planning meant." They did not realize that 
desires and general statements of objectives do not consti- 
tuted operational plan -and that, without an,operational 
plan and concomitant changes in organization, manage- 
ment, and individual skills, the proj'ect was unlikely* to 
succeed. 

^Tyson argues that there are two basic approaches to the 
process of changing an institution. The first is to "cut off 
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the top" of the organization and put a new manager in his 
place, as happened when Robert McNamara took over and 
revamped the PentagonThe second is to attempt to insti- 
tute changes from within. 

The first approach clearly was unworkable at Haaren and, 
for that matter, would n ot work in most school situations 
where jobs are protected by tenure and by union contracts. 
The second, accordingly, offered the only real alternative 
at Haaren. But it meant that the very people who perceived' * 
themselves most threaded by change would have to func- 
tion as the change agents. 

* Accordingly, it was essential that the staff be invcdved in a 

» process under which the general go^ls of the Haaren pro- . 
ject were translated into specific objectives, responsibility 
assigned for (heir achievement within specific time limits, t 
and machinery (accountability systems) established to 
insure that the schedule Was met. 

* The procedures for carrying out such a planning process 
are described in detail in thfe Handbook section of this 
book. Meanwhile, at Haaren the process \esulted in 
creation of a numb'er of critical pew elements in me school 
structure. Among them, as will be-seen in Chapter Four, 
was establishment of a new instrument! to carry out the „ 
continuing process of planning for change. Known as the 
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Haaren Planning Group, the new unit includes the princi- 
pal, two assistant principals, a guidance counselor, a mini- 
school coordinator, a streetworker, ancWfe'chairmah of 
the school's chapter of the United Federation of Teachers. 

The planning group provides the machinery for the orderly 
introduction of proposals for change, whether from within 
the schobl or from outside organizations like the Urban , 
Coalition^ an~dlor revision and ultimate acceptance or 
rejection. 

>v ' • ' - 

'Significantly, one member of the planning grpup is the 
assistant principal in charge of the school's Management 
Development Office (MDO), another new Haaren entity 
devoted to dealing with overall management problems iq. 
. the school. The office develops budgets, conducts systems 
studies in such areas as security/ staff roles and respon* 
sibilities, .student records, and inventories of school 
» resources. 

The MDO also provides the vehicle for a new and more 
effective business involvement at Haaren. The school's 
business loanees, who initially had their own office, ulti- 
mately were moved into the MDO, where, they worked 
with the management director rathcy than on their own. * 
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itfe stress was on <&pperation,.,3 team approach, in which • 
the business loanee's knowle3ge of organization and 
management was employed as a resource. In the process, 
their image as "outsiders" interfering in school affairs was 
replaced by a sense that £hey, had become an integral and 
supportive element in the school structure. The loanees 
helped not only in systems studies but in establishing a 
mechanism for th£ definition of goals, the identificatfbn of 
problems, the setting of priorities, and plans for imple- 
mentation. 

, In addition, they helped identify problems that lend them- 
selves to solution through the application of business skills 

• or knowledge ot by other types of corporate assistance. 
And they helped coordinate business efforts in the school - 
to insure maximum return from such inputs. 

In a related development, the school's management 
structure was reorganized to give the assistant principals, 
who^ earlier had functioned as subject-matter chairmen, 
direct line control over the mini-schools* The move clari- 
ifed the lines of authority ii\ the school, reduced the 
number of units reporting directly to the principal, 
simplified the decision-making process, and, most desir- 
able in the eyes of management specialists, meant that 
authority was delegated to a lower level of the managerial 
hierarchy. 



As will "be seen in. the following chapter, Ha^reh's new % 
planning, management, and development machinery is not 
yet operating to its full* potential. But it is,m place and, in 
varying degrees, functioning. In effect, Haaren now is 
organized to deal vnUi the fact that the process of change * v 
initiated by the mini-school project, will -be a continuous 
one and that the school must plan, organize, and manage 
itself accordingly. 




Mini-Schools: • The Haaren Experience 

.Serious as they\vere, the problems at Haaren High Schocd were not 
the only factor in Bernard V^Deutchman's decision to convert 
Haaren into a mini-school complex and to turn to the New York 
Urban Coalition for help. Nor was it a spur-of-the-moment 
decision. In fact, Deutchman had been discussing the possibilities 
with the Coalition's Lynn Gray for more than a month befpre 
writing his letter of April 30fy to Dr. Callender. 

Furthermore, Haaren's principal four years Earlier had been 
exposed to the early street academies and the concept behind them. 
Sometime in late 1966 or early 1967, Deutchman had Been intro- 
duced to Harold" Oostdyk and Herbie Miller, key figures in the 
street academies, and asked to tour a number of the, storefront 
operations/*His reactions were mixed* The academies, he con- 
cluded, ^vere "doing a good job and.overcoming many difficulties." 
But they had physical problems with their storefront locations, and 
lacked trained staff and supervisory personnel. The Board of 
Education, in Deutchman's view, "ought to be able to do a better 
job of coping with the same types" (high school dropouts). And he 
felt.that the academies were performing a "disservice" by neglecting 
an important body of students — potential dropouts v\ho still were 
in school. ^ 

Deutchman took no immediate action on his new convictions but 
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his ^understanding of the academy concept undoubtedly 
contributed his receptivity when, later in 1967, it was 
proposed that the new McGraw-Hill Street Academy be 
linked to Haaren. That linkage/ which saw Haaren 
students enrojl in the academy and at least one Haaren 
faculty member assigned to its staff, gave Deutchman three 
years',, experience with mini-school-type operations. And it 
# i$ significant that, when a proposal to move the academy 
■into the Haaren ^building fell through, Deutchman «was 
instrumental in the negotiations that led to its move to 
Charles Evans Hughes High School and the subsequent 
establishment of Harambee Prep. 

Meanwhile, in a development that could not help but whet 
the Haaren principal's appetite for change, his school was 
wracked by a series of riots in 1969. The uprisings, pre- 
sumably sparged by students who had been involved in the 
1968 riots at Columbia University, induded mass student 
walkouts, rock-throwing incidents, confrontations wi£h 
the police, and a number of arrests. At the end of it all, 
Deutchman said retfently, "I was the (school system's) 
expert on student riots." 

Jn any event, it was not a stab in the dark on Deutchman's 
part when, in March 1971, he approached Lynn Cray with 
the suggestion that the Urban Coalition assist him in 
restructuring Haaren. He knew enough about mini-schools 



- and the concept behind them tafeel that the approach held 
promise for his school. /The problem was in finding ways 
to implement it. 

There followed a series of almost daily meetjng$ between 
Deutchman and-Haaren staff members on one side and the 
Coalition staff on the other, seeking ways to cooperate in 
sgtting up a mini-school complex. On several occasions, 
Haaren teachers were brought* in to brief Coalition staff 
personnel on their experiences and problems. 

Out of these meetings came Dutchman's letter to Dr. 
Callender, outlining Haaren's problems in dramatic terms 
and formally requesting the Coalition's assistance. Negoti- 
ations continued while Deutchman took the mini-school 
idea back to his staff for approval. The concept was pre- 
sented to the school's cabinet, which' then included his 
assistant principals and a representative of the school's 
chapter of the United Federation 'of Teachers. The cabinet 
suggested that approval be left up to the faculty. * 

Initially, as Deutchman remembers it, the faculty response 
to the concept was one of "it sounds reasonable, but you 
haven't given us enough of the details." Accordingly, a 
planning committee was established to formulate more 
specific proposals both for faculty approval an^fbr 
inclusion in a formal presentation to thep-Chancellor 



Harvey B. Scribnet. The committee met daily in Deutch- 
man's office to work out the proposed new school 
structure and develop the proposal. Scribner, meanwhile, 
had been informed of developments and, in a letter, dated 
May 13th and addressed to the Coalition's High School 
Project, expressed interest in the idea. 

A detailed plan was presented to Haaren's faculty in late 
May and, in a formal vot£ on May 26th, the project was 
approved by a margin of 61 per cent to 39 per cent for 
presentation to Scribner, provided that he made no sub- 
stantial changes in the plan. The following day, Deutch- 
man, members of his staff and student body, Coalition 
personnel, and business representatives met with Scribner 
in the board room of the McGraw-Hill Corporation to for- 
mally present the Haaren project. 

Scribner's response was favorable. He endorsed the plan 
# but said that he would have to study the financial implica- 
tions, which included a request for 16 additional staff 
positions. Ultimately, the Chancellor gave final approval, 
_bu^t with the proviso that no additional Board of Educa- 
tion expenditures would be involved, including nearly all 
of the new positions. Deutchman took the revised plan 
back to his faculty, which gave it overwhelming approval 
in a vojce vote. Later, the plan was put to a voteby the stu- 
dent body, r whose response, ' intriguingly enough, was 



almost identical to tnat of the faculty— 60 per cent in favor 
and 40 per cent opposed. * 

The final go-ahead for the project came on July 13th in a 
letter signed by Scribner and all five members of the Board 
of Education. The Tetter committed the Board to provide 
$104,000 in State Urban Education funds to finance a 
summer training program for the Haaren staff and an 
additional $15,000 in state funds for a basic skills 
laboratory. In addition, alteration of the Haaren building 
to accommodate the new program was promised, with 
completion scheduled by the opening of y classes in 
September. v 

. \ J> 
Financing of the streetworker component of the project 

was another matter. Scribner earlier had indicated that the 
Board was not in' a position to pick up streetworkers' 
salaries, at least for the first year of the experiment. The 
Coalition then turned to the Ford Foundation, which com- 
mitted $250,000 (later reduced to $200,000), to finance the 
streetworker program for the first year. 

The Board, in its July 13th letter, acknowledged that the 
Ford contribution was "in anticipation of the time when 
the Board of Education will share increasing responsibility 
.for support of the streetworker program" and committed 
itself to "make every effort to finance the streetworker 
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component along with the Urban Coalition partnership in 

1972-73 and ensuing years." 

♦ » 

In addition to funding the streetworkers, the Coalition was 
committed to support the project through the involvement 
of its own professional staff, the use of outside consultants, 
and, through its auspices, the introduction of business 
loanees and the development oLpartnerships with business 
organizations. Haaren, for its part, was committed to the 
implementation of the plan and to the structural reor- 
ganization and t redeployment pf personnel that was 
entailed. v 

"INSTANT" RESTRUCTURING 

Time becafne a critical factor. The agreement, calling for 
implementation of the plan by September, meant that 
Haaren was to be completely "turned around" with less 
than three months of planning time at the disposal of its 
staff and its outside partners: The objectives "and pro- 
grammatic themes of the. new mini-sthopls had to^be 
developed and refined. Training programs .had to be 
designed and implemented to insure that at least a cadre of 
teachers and staff were prepared for their new duties and 
to provide basic training for the streetworkers, who had 
been newly recruited by the* Urban Coalition. And new 
curriculums, designed around an interdisciplinary 



approach, riad to be developed for each of the new mini* 
schools. 

The* result was that the restructuring of Haaren High 
School Amounted to, a crash program. The hastily orga- 
nized teacher training program offers a case in point. The 
prbgram, a three-week workshop attended by assistant 
principals, guidance counselors, mini school coordinators, 

40 per cent of the teaching staff, all 15 streetworkers, and 

41 student volunteers, was conducted in 15 five-hour ses- 
sions running from August 9 through^August 27. Its objec- 
tives were to orient the staff to the philosophy and.objec- 
tives of the rriini-schools and the features of the individual 
mini-schools; to familiarize teachers with the origins, eco- 
nomic status, and living conditions of mini-school stu- 
dents; to familiarize the staff with the characteristics of the 
"feeder" junior high schools from which Haaren received 
its entering students, and to develop curriculurrf and in- 
structional materials forthe new mini-schools. 

An evaluation of the workshop, conducted by the 
Syracuse educational consulting firm of Richard Ford 
Associates, Inc., indicated that little, if anything, was 
accomplished. The workshop's objectives, .the evaluators 
complained, were "very general and ariiblglious" and 
"very littlejplanning was don^ to see that thesp objectives 
were met." The participants, the report complained, were 



confused over the accomplishments expected of them. 
Morning group sessions failed to provide direction and 
guidance, bored the'teachers, led them to feel that work 
shop leaders were confused, and "probably had a negative 
effect on the workshop." Curriculum development ses- 
sions, the evaluators added, became "rap sessions' for 
teachers and failed to effectively involve students and 
streetworkers. " 

^ On the positive side, the report concluded that it was* 
possible that some "team-building and group formation" 
Qccurred, but noted that this was not a stated objective of 
the workshop. In summary, the evaluators concluded that 
"concrete accomplishments were "slight. . . . Whether 
mini-schools succeed Or fail in Haaren High. School, it 
should be realized that over $100,000 have been spent ii a 
disorganized and quite worthless three weeks." 

That experience, • ancj others to be described later, gener- 
* ated speculation and debate that continues to this day oyer 
the timing oi the project. Interviews with teachers, admini- 
strators, Coalition personnel, and outside observers, 
produced a considerable body of opinion holding that at 
least a year should have been devoted to planning and the 
training and orientation of personnel prior to imple- 
mentation of the plan. 
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On the other hand, there is a pragmatic side to the 
question, Few among those interviewed denied that more 
time for planning would have been desirable. But to many 
in key positionsboth at Haaren and in the Coalition, it was 
a case of "now or never." Their vifew is typified by that of 
Principal Deutchman, who conceded that the crash 
approach produced "quite an upheaval" at Haaren and 
that "real educational innovative programs ought to take 
,time." But, he added, "i£. we hadn't done it then, we never 
would." * m+ 

that^vjew was supported by David J. Fox, whose educa- 
tional consulting^firm has conducted two evaluations of 
the Haaren project. The problem, according to Fox, is that 
there is "never enough lead time" for the planning and 
implementation of educational experiments. He cited the 
"classic" example of New York City's "More Effective 
Schools" (MES) pfrogram, a system-wide attempt at pro- 
viding better instruction for disadvantaged pupils. MES, 
he pointed out, was agreed upon in July and implemented 
in September. But the problem Fox added is not limited to 
New York. The nation, he said, "is not willing to spend the 
dollars on education required to do anything properly . ' . 
it'Sja national tradition." 

* 

It should be noted that a separate training program for 
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\ streetworkers, conducted prior to and following the 
teacher training workshop, apparently produced more 

^ positive results. The 15 streetworkers had been selected by 
a Haaren committee from a list of candidates recruited by 
Calvin Ramsey of the Urban Coalition. Some of the 15 had 
relevant* experience in such areas as job or narcotics 
counseling. All were regarded as having the ability to 
relate to young people. And all showed leadership qual- 
ities. But, all required- training in the specific skills required 
in their new assignments. 

^In an initial week-long session, August 2 through 6, the 
streetworkers were briefed on the streetworker concept, on 
the role of the Urban Coalition in sponsoring alternative 
models, the specifics, of the Haaren project, and the skills, 
tasks, and responsibilities involved in their njf/ assign- 
ments. Finally, they were given a familiarization course in 
the resources— primarily municipal and private agency 
services— available to them in providing "help to students. 
The course included field visits to representative agencies. 

The following three* weeks were spent at the teacher 
training workshop, after which there was a concluding 
week-long session for streetworkers only, during which 
outsiders were called in to discuss and analyze the func 
tiorts they would perform in working with students. The 
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discussions ranged from group counseling techniques 
employed in dealing with ,studertts* /amily or emotional 
problems to specific approaches to dealing with drug or 
health-related problems. IrTafMition, time was devoted to 
analysis of the political attitudes or concepts of black and 
Puerto Rican students. 

While there was no outside evaluation of the streetworker 
training, the trainees' reaction to the program, set forth in r 
narrative reports and responses to a questionnaire, indi- 
j&tesLanjBsprit d& corps had been developed and that the 
streetworkers cjearly understood their new roles and 
functions. The only weakness in the program was iifdi- 
cated by the fact that only half felt that it had provided 
them with adequate skills for the counseling of students. 

YEAR OJME: A SHAKY START 

As scheduled, Haaren High School opened the 1971-72 
school year as a mini-school complex. AIL told, there were 
14 mini schoojs, each with a coordinator and staffed 
largely by teachers who had elected that mini-school 
during planning meetings the preceding spring. Each had 
its own programmatic theme and presumably a new cur- 
riculum tailored to, that theme (see Chapter Three) and to 
an interdisciplinary approach. And each had th^ services 
of at least one streetworker. 
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The business-partnership component wa$ activated inan„ 
office staffed by two loanees. Richard Kameros of the 
Exxon Corporation and Al 3imon of the Port of New York 
Authority. The business representatives' office attempted 
to identify ways in which business resources— technic^, 
managerial, and material— could be employed to h§Tp the * 
mini-school experiment work. Its, efforts were focused both 
on the total school, its management and organization, and 
on the individual mini-schools, with the objective of 
creating partnerships between business firms and mini- 
school programs. Exxon, for example, was brought. in to 
help upgrade the program of the Automotive Mini School. 
And the office arrange4 for contributions to Haaren by a 
total of lb corporations in the course of the school year. 
Included were such efforts as a study of the school's 
attendance and record-keying operations by the Atlantic 
Richfield Company and the acquisition, from Exxon, of 
packet calculators for the Aerospace and Aviation Mini- 
Schools. * 

Atlhe same time, a municipal services delivery office was 
set up under the direction of Gene McCabe, formerly of 
the City Human Resources Administration, who* had been 
hired by the Urban Coalition to head the new operation. 
The office undertook to compile complete data on the 
structure, programs, and personnel of both municipal and 
O 



voluntary service agencies, develop training programs to 
help streetworkers deal with such agencies, secure cooper- 
ation of agency personnel in data compilation, delivery of 
services, arjd streetworker training, and secure the assign- 
ment of "muncip^al services coorctinaiors" to Haaren and 
other target high schools. In part because of the difficulty 
in overcpming the inertia of the. municipal bureaus ucy, 
few of those objectives were realized. McCabe left the job 
in June 1972 and was not replaced. * 
In a parallel operation, a law student office staffed by stu- 
dents at the Columbia University School of Law was set up 
to improve the delivery of le^al services to Haaren stu- 
dents. Services included answering student questions about 
legal system, referring studShts and streetworkers to 
attorneys, and maintaining liaison with Legal Aid attor- 
neys handling student cases. 
The law students handled a total of 33 cases, including sub- 
way offenses, landlord-tenant problems, student rights 
cases, drug prosecutions, excessive police action, medical 
malpractice, bail jumping, and helping a student to start a 
new business. Accordingly, the project could be described 
as moderately successful, despite the fact that efforts to 
inform teachers, streetworkers, and students of its avail- 
ability were, according to a report onvthe program, 
"entirely inadequate," as was the office space provided the 
' law students for meetings with their student clients. But 
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the project" was not continued the following year, pri- 
marily because a new Law School dean at Columbia did 
not find it of interest and because Haaren made no urgent 
appeal for ^continuation. — — ^ 

Meanwhile, planning was under way fpr the creation of a 
( professional development program that would provideior 
-both teacher training and curriculum development. Out of 
the planning process came a formal proposal that, ii\ the 
Spring of 1972, brought* a federal grant of $64;054 urfder 
Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
arid Title III of the National Defense Education Act. 

On the surface, at least, Haaren High School was in opera- 
tion as a mini-school complex, with' all five com* 
ponents— the mini-school structure/stretfworker, profes- 
sional development, business involvement, and Municipal 
services delivery—theoretically in place or under develop- 
ment. But the reality was that the changes essentially were 
on the surface and that Haaren had a long way to go before 
its restrijctta^ng could be regarded as effective * 

The school indeed had been* divided into 14 mini-schools, 
eafih presumably having its own identity. But the reality 
was that, with, the possible exception of those adapted 
from earlier programs such as College Bound and English 
as a Second Language, most lacked amf real identity in the 
O 



eyes of their students. Nor did most have, the new ^inter- 
disciplinary curricufums envisioned by the plan. 

The streetworkers were an obvious, identifiable element in 
the new setup. But there was confusion on the part of 
teachers and administrators over the streetworkers* role 
and little if any communication existed between teachers 
and streetworkers.. r 

And, in implementing the mini^schpol concept, Jiaareri 
failed to follow the example of Harambefe Prep, lather 
than create self-contained units with a substantial degree of 
autonomy; Principal Deutchman opted for an approach he 
described as "curricular flexibility." The school's assistant 
principals continued in their roles as t chairmen of subject- 
matter departments rather than assuming a new role as 

managers of mini-schools. . - 
i . 

The result was confusion in the school's managerial 
structure and in the perception of administrative roles. 
There was overlapping in the responsibilities of assistant 
principals and mini-school coordinators, leading to con- 
flict between the two.. Attempts on the part of the toordi- 
nators to resolve the conflict were rebuffed when Deutch- 
man refused to meet with their council. 

The situation was little short of chaotic. Ridiafd Kameros, 
a first : year business loanee, has calculated that, at the 
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time, i\p fewer than 45 administrative personnel reported,, 
directly >to the principal. The two-layered, overlapping 
organization, lacking central coordination, clear lines of 
authoriiy,\pr definition of roles, created, in Kamferos' 
view, "an organizational nightmare/' < 

The mafiagemerit problems generated an active concern on 
the part of a review committee made up of executives of a 
- number of Haaret\ s business partners— First National City 
Bank, Exxon, McC^aw-Hill, and Union Carbide. In an ef- 
fort to help, the group met repeatedly with DeutcKman in 
the offices of Norman Wfllard, then a vice-president of 
First National City Ban^., reviewing with him possible aK 
ternatives in the school's management structure. * " \ 

The meetings with Deutchman and simultaneous sessions 
with Board of Education executives continued through the 
month of December 1971 and culminated in the develop- 
ment % oT two model plans for Haaren's administrative 
structure, both aimed >% at autonomy and a rrrulti- 
* disciplinary approach forlhe mini-schools. ^ 

The alternative models were presented to^ a special 
management conference for the Hcteren staff held January 
28, 1972, at the Holiday Inn, a little more than a block 
from the school. During the day-long session, staff 
members vvere to participate in workshops conducted by 




representatives of ExxW the Urban Training' Institute of 
Young Life, and the Community Council of Greater New 

Yo*. *' . 

The conference got off to a limping start. By 9; 00 a.mi, a 
half hour after the scheduled starting time, Neither Deutch- 
rnaj} nor James Boffman, superintendent of Manhattan 
high schools, had arrived and only rlal£of the staff was on 
hand. Finally, at 9. 45, Exxon's Harold Roser, the opening 
speaker, decided to proceed any>vay. The workshops 
followed and, despite the poor beginning and initial 
teacher skepticism, developed into what Roser and <?ther 
participants describe as a "stimulating exchange of ideas." 

4 

The business representatives hoped that, out of the con- 
ference, Deutchman would designate a task fqrce to study 
th$, alternative models and workshop recommendations, 
then develop a new organizational structure for Haaren. 
But that was not *o be. Deutchman, who meanwhile had 
arrived, took trie podium at hoon^He thanked the partici- 
pants and announced that he would let them know which 
of the two models he would adopt, apparently rejecting the 
* tas*k^force idea out of*a concern that,* to delegate authority 
for the decision fo a task force, would undermine his 
authority.' % 

Near bedlam erupted in the meeting room. The business 
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representatives were partu.ularl> Wenaed. One accused 
Deutchman of a betrayal " of the meetings purposes. And 
many of the* teachersivere .equally irate',' feeling that trieir 
efforts during-the corning session were rendered a total 

• .wa§t& r 'by Deutchman' s action. ThetJeci<=ion, however, was 
e Concurred in* by Oscar Dombrovv, superintendent of 

.Brooklyn high schools, who was in attendance. 

The bitterness among tbe participants was such that 

# Suggestions were made that a second session, :>cheduledior 
the .following Monday, be dropped as useless. However, 
'discussions oyer lunch between 'teachers, Coalition staff 
members, and business representatives led to a decision to 
fecortv^ne on Monday and sessions resumed. 

Ultimately, Peutcrjman adopted -the first and, a^cut din& to 

, Roser, less desirable of the two models. It placed each of 

tft? aslant principals in 'charge, both administratively 

a'ntf ;edGcat tonally, <of two mini-schools afttf stripped them 

of.tViijiplesas department chairrfien. The rejected model, 

r fjowever,i l vyo^.d have provided clearer d&finitioris of the 

'Ifcje and staff ftinctjqns o^the asslsfajfrt principals. The 

adopted mode'h 'according tc? Ijtoser, was *'a^step in the right 

direction.fea't not nearly far enough." 

• r \:. ' - V •' ' ■ . V * * 

t Ajnajor vyjfafcnes* jay in the f«jct tha^t there still were no 

dea1r^finiUons.t)frples, particularly for the assistant pnn- 



^cipaU an4mini-school coordinators. The/esult was over- 
lappin|^^bnsibilities and continuing confusion. 

Attempts to resolvethe problem took a,number of forms. 
A series of meetings, conducted by- Donald Kissinger of the 
Port of New York Authority, were held with the r coordi- 
nators 'to help them define and understand their roles. 
Coordinators and assistant principals, in separate sessions, ' 
met with Boffman in an 'effort to work out their respectiye 
rolls. But, because overlapping responsibilities had not 
been eliminated, the situation remained cloudy*. 

Trie Urban Coalition, meanwhile, had drafted a three-year 
master plan for its invc«lvernent in theJia^ren project. The 



outinctetail the. five 
was submitted to. 



plan, which for the first time spelled 
components of the Haaren project 
Deutchman and Boffman in an effort to impress on them 
the need for a joint plan of action. ^/ 

In a series of meetings between Coalition, Ha,aren r and 
Board of Education personnel, the master plan was Studied 
and adapted to the thinking of the Haaren administration. 
At the same time, attention was focused on the apparent 
failure of*the*management plan adopted earlier in the year. 
In addition to formation of a school planning group and a 
change in the administrative structure, the Coalitidn 
suggested that Haaren needed a new administrative posi- 
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tion, that of tf management director, responsible^or overall 
management of^the school. 

The plan wa£ submitted to a joint meeting involving Chan- 
cellor Scribner; the top Board of Education officials in 
Haaren's chain of command; representatives of the Coun- 
cil of ^ Supervisory Associations, the United Federation of 
Teachers, the Coalition, arid Deutchman. Discussion cen- 
tered on the concept of a management director for Haaren 
and on a new change in' the management structure' that 
would separate the line and staff functions of the assistant 
principals, thus clarifying the lines of authority and 
responsibility. 

The meeting produced stark evidence of the difficulties in 
major school reform and of the strains and conflicts that 
can arise when outside agenrfes are involved in the pro- 
cess. At one point in the session, Deutchman accused the 
Coalition staff of "subversion," claiming that he had not 
bpen kept informed and had no knowledge of a number of 
key elements in the plan. He also accused Coalition per- 
sonnel of promoting programs in the school without his 
approval , 

Deutchman's statement was challenged on the spot by both 
Boffman and Seelig Lester, then deputy superintendent in 
charge of instruction and curriculum for the Board. They 



reminded the principal that he had been present at a meet- 
ing a. "week earlier during which all plan elements were 
reviewed. And Louis McCagg, the Coalition's Education 
Program Director; insisted that his staff consistently had 
lived up to its commitment to clear all programs with the 
principal before acting on them. 

As a result of the meeting, the master plan was rewritten 
once again to better define the "management director's role 
and responsibilities and to incorporate several 'minor 
changes. Deutchman agreed to schedule a conference in 
which the plan would be presented to all of Haaren's 
faculty and at which individual faculty members not inter- 
ested in working under the plan would be given the oppor- 
tunity to transfer to other schools. It also was agreed that 
final role definitions for .the assistant principals and mini- 
school coordinators would be worked out at Haaren and 
forwarded to the Board of Education for incorporation 
into the plan. r 

But, largely because no clear-cut follow-up procedures 
were established ,> the plan never was presented to the 
faculty. Nor were teachers offered the right l\) transfer. 
Despite meetings between the Coalition staff, Boffman, 
and Lester to push for implementation, it was not until 
mid-July that an agreement was reached on the manage- 
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ment director's role. Deutchman, however, did call a 
faculty meeting in June at ^hich Ke announced creation of 
the management director's position and the adoption of the 
new mangement structure. 

The new structure was given final approval at a meeting 
July 13th between Boffman, Lester, Deutchman, and 
McCagg As a result, Deutchman presumably was freed of 
many day-to-day management responsibilities and given 
the opportunity to focus his efforts oh educational matter's.* 
The Coalition's supporting role was reaffirmed and 
strengthened by giving it a say in policy formulations and 
a seat on the school's cabinet. The Coalition agreed to re- 
cruit the new management director. There was a decision 
to inform* the staff of the new roles of the assistant prin- 
cipals, mini-school coordinators, and the management 
director by mail*. A staff briefing on the three-year plan 
was postponed until after the reopening of school in 
September. 

Meanwhile, plans for 5>ome form of continuing program 
for teacher training and curriculum development were 
being pursued. Discussions between the Coalition s Lynn 
Gray, Haa,rqn Assistant Principal Carroll Ja#>bs, and 
Margaret Glotzer^ then UFFchapter chairman at rfaaren; 
resulted in a rough plan for a teacher service Center and a 
preliminary proposal for federal aid to support the pro- 



gram. Joseph O'Connell, a part-time management con- 
sultant to the Maaren Project, was assigned tp investigate 
existing institutional in-service training programs and. the 
development of systems for the introduction of new cur- 
riculum into the mini-school programs. 

Jacobs and another assistant principal, Edward Blaine, 
were named by Deutchman to develop a final proposal for 
federal Title III funds for the program, with the assistance 
of groups .of teacners and students. As it turned out, the 
school was not organized to write the* proposal and, ulti- 
mately, the Coalition's Lynn Gray and Yolanda Schuschny 
joined in the writing, effort, along with Roslyn Menzel, 
who had been assigned by the Coalition in May as parti- 
cipant/observer to the training program. A predecessor to 
the proposed center— called the curriculum development 
center— had been established at the start of the spring 
semester. Headed by Assistant Principal Jacobs, the center 
was to set objectives for each of the mini-schools, collect 
course outlines and lesson plans from all teach*r$, and act 
as a clearinghouse for new auricular materials. The final 
Title III proposal was "submitted to Albany in June, and, 
after some negotiation and revision, approved late that 
month, providing the program with one-year funding 
totaling $273,000, 

In a parallel effort, work was under way on the redesign of 




Haaren's physical plant Jo>accommodat$ the mini school 
Complex. Some minor remodeling was carried out the pre- 
ceding summer to provide lounge and office space for 4 of 
the original 14 mini-schools. But much more needed to be 
done if the building was to provide an effective environ- 
ment ^for the new complex. Chuck Dickinson, then the 
Coalitions educational liaison at Haaren, launched the 
environmental design project at a meeting aimed at enlist* 
ing the cooperation of Haaren students. At {he same time, 
he contacted Martin Stein of the architectural firm of Max 
Urbahn and Associates, who was to become consultant to 
the project. 



Dickinson, working with Stein, attempted to help a 
number of the mini-schools develop plans for the renova- 
tion of their facilities and to encourage other mini-schools 
to follow suit. The effort ultimately led to development of 
an "open space" plan that presumably could serve as a 
model for the physical redesign of many of the mini- 
schools. Dickinson, meanwhile, contacted Educational- 
Facilities Laboratories (EFL), a Ford Foundation-sponsored 
agency devoted to improved planning for educational 
buildings and facilities. EFL expressed interest in the pro- 
ject, lent its advice and?* as will be seen, later provided 
financial support, / 

O r 



The EFL involvement and tours by Haaren staff members 
of open plan facilities, such as Harlem Prep's converted 
supermarket, lent impetus to the project and an ad-hoc 
coordinating committee 1 was set up to define the problems 
r and initiate the planning process^Meanwhile, the idea was 
broached to August Gold, head of the Board of Educa- 
tion's School Planning and Research Division, who gave it 
his blessing and ultimately, in a letter to Deutchman, 
♦committed the board to an investment of up to $2 million 
in the remodeling of two mini-schools. 

The coordinating committee, involving both staff and stu- 
dents and by now enjoying official status in the school, 
identified'the goals and functions of the mini-schools to be 
remodelled and, from them, developed general space needs 
and specific physical requirements. From these, Stein and a 
team from Max Urbahn Associates developed preliminary 
sketches that were to form the basis for final plans that 
would be submitted for Bpard of Education approval and 
funding. 

THE SUMMER OF 72 

Despite tj^initial teacher training effort in the summer of 
1971 ancrthe subsequent establishment of the curriculum 
development center, much still needed to be accomplished 
in the retraining of Haaren's staff to meet their new roles 
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and responsibilities. The center, which since had been re- 
named the Professional Services Center, existed largely in 
structural outline and responsibilities of various parts of 
the structure still were to be clearly defined. 

It was in this context that, in May 1972-, planning got 
under way for a second summer training program. The 
overall objectives, as stated in the proposal for federal 
Title Ilf funds, were to g|ve the participants— students, 
teachers, streetworkers, and administrators at all 
levels— competence m skill .areas as defined by the roles 
of participants or their assigned responsibilities." ^ 

' In addition/ the program'was to help participants under- 
stand the functions of the new Professional Services Center 
(PSO and how they would fit into or be affected by its 
operation. But, since the PSC structure still was to be 
clearly d'efined, the summer program actually could only 
offer. participants a "taste" of the type of training thf center 
was expected to offer when it becarne fuljy operational. 

As it evolved, the five-week training program was aimed 
at three basic problem areas, curriculum development, 
teaching tecjrtuques, and management. However, manage- 
* ment problems cropped up in plarinmg for all three area^ 
so that the fiaal plan involved an integrated approach to v 
these v problems. The agenda or curriculum offered con- 



currently to all particip4nts included training in manage- 
ment skills for the operation of classrooms and mini- 
schools, the development of student profiles, curriculum 
planning and development^ effective teaching techniques, 
operation and use of audiovisual equipment, and pro* 
duction of instructionaLmaterials. 

The stress on management is indicated by the fact that the 
first week was devoted exclusively to the use of effective 
rfian^gement and plariningytechniques in the .Haaren 
setting. The sessions/ he^d St Ferris Booth Hall on the 
Columbia University C5mpus r were conducted by Cyril D. 
Tyson of Optimum Computer 1 Systems, Inc., a manage- 
ment consulting firm. It was the start of a continuing* 
involvement on Tyson's part in the management problems 
of both Ha£ren and the Urban- Coalition's Education 
Prdject. Under Tyson's direction, participant groups 
delineated the roles and functions at Haaren in relation to 
overall project objectives. It became clear, during their 
deliberations/ that the planning process at Haaren so far 
had been lacking specificity as to the activities and pro- 
cedures needed to meet objectives, that time frames had 
not been assigned to specific Activities and that reporting 
and review responsibilities had not ber spelled out, mean- 
ing that accountability would be lacking at any step in the 
implementation process- 



Other sessions were devoted to Curriculum planning 
procedures, presentations of other innovative school pro- 
grams, student-ieacher planning, techniques for teaching 
reading. Groups were assigned to actual field projects in 
curriculum deve topment and a management group pro- 
duced a new sel of procedures for student transfers be- 
tween mini-scho (|ls. t 1 

The* training program proved to be significantly more 
successful than that of 'the previous summer. Roslyn 
Ivfenfcel, in a report on the sessions, concluded that the par- 
ticipants had gained valuable new insights, particularly 
into the importance of teacher planning and the conse- 
quences of tJ^eir failure to plan— dropouts and "crisis 
management.'' And sfte rated as "excellent" the work of 
some of the cifrricular planning groups and of the manage- 
ment group. 

* * ' *■ 

On the other hand, she concluded that too little time had 
been devoted to fanning for the sessions, primarily 
because approval of the grant was too late in arriving. The 
shortage of planning time contributed to the problems, 
including a shortage of appropriate books and materials 
and too many last-minute and ill-considered deranges in 
program. Changes in the timing of audiovisual training 
sessions, for example, irt^gnt that some groups enjoyed 



highly productive sessions while others missed out on the 
opportunity to work with the^ equipment. Another and 
more serious problem was that some lectures proved to 
hav^ little relevance for the Haaren participants, primarily 
because the lecturers had been inadequately briefed on the 
realities of the Haaren situation, including the school's 
facial composition. The problem was a prpduct both of 
inadequate l*ad time and a lack of awareness of the need 
for such briefings. 

Finally, even though both staff and student participants 
were paid, attendance was uneven, indicating the need for 
stricter attendance controls. Overall, Mrs. Menzel con- 
cluded that the program had been significantly more 
worthwhile, than those that preceded it but that, given ade- 
quat e planning tim e and more sophistication in planning, 
the sessions could have been more-productive. % 

If the program produced some direct results, it also 
resulted in a conclusion on Mrs. Menzel's part, of 
significance for anyone interested in the process of school 
reform. "Productive relationships develop across tra- 
ditional barriers when work jjs> s shared that relates to 
common problems, has the support of the administration, 
and is meant to be used." r 
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YEAR TWO: A PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT 

. By the time Haaren opened its doors to start the 1972-73 
school year, three of the original mini-schools — Urban Af- 
fairs, Business, and Creative Arts — had disappeared. Their 
demise, according to Principal Deutchman, resulted in part 
from the fact that many of their students were those who 
had indicated no choice of miniscijpols the previous year 
and had been assigned to these three to fill out their enroll- 
ments. 'The students/' Deutchman said, "discovered ^hen 
they got there (to tlie three mini-schools) that they were no 
♦ more interested in school than before, because we weren't 
. providing a program that they had asked for." 

He added that, particularly in Urban Affairs, fhejjtaff 
involvement needed "to make that a dynamic and effective 
, mini-school didn't develop to the extent that was 
- necessary." It was, he said, a matter of "creating curri^arj 
creating ideas, creating a viable concept. Then, lacing a 
sense of direction, the staff itself became disenchanted. So 
with the combination of teacher disenchantment andstu- 
dent disenchantment, there was no reason to continue that 
particular program." ^ * . 

Vhe Creative Arts Mini-School, the principal explained, 
was drawing from other staff sources to keep Us arts pro 
gram going, a situation that "just didn't seem to be justi 
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tied." In the case of the Business Mini-School, it was 
expected that its students eventually would move into 
cooperative education (in which students work part time). 
Haaren already had a cooperative education program in 
tne Mobil-Co-op Mini-School. Since the Board of -Educa- 
tion would provide only one cooperative-program coordi- 
nator, it was decided to merge the two. 

Meanwhile, a new mini-school was adde$J, to the Haaren 
complex. Designed for students enteringlnkhe ninth grade 
(some Haaren students enter at Jthal level others at the 
tenth-grade level)*, the new unit' came to known as t*hT' 
SHAFT (for School for higher Achievement and Funda- 
mental Training) Mmi^School. And the Operation Swing- 
back Mini-School fiad beA^redesignatedf 1 ! as the High 
t ScflB55olEquivalenqy'Mini-School. ' 

j 

The opening of the new school year brought with it a new^ 
and serious' problem with 'the streetworkif component. 
The Board of Education the previous spring had agreed to 
- pick up the streetworker salaries at the same scale— $8,00tt 
to $10,000— the streetworkers had received the first year / 
under the Ford Foundalk>n-gFafttT--But-Hhe CoalftiojVsj 
Calvin Ramsey, who "had recruited the streetworkers, was 
unable to get a written commitrrf&ft from bdard officials. 
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In fact, it was not until afterschool opened in September 
that word was received from 110 Livingston Street (school 
board headquarters in Brooklyn) that the streetworkers 
could be hired. But they would have to go on the payroll as 
^'school neighborhood workers," a position that paid only 
$7,600. , - 

Ramsgy 'learned that salary lines for senior neighborhood 
workers at $9,600 and principal neighborhood workers at 
$11,900 existed. On'the advice ol school boa*d personnel, 
he decided to put in applications for neighborhood worker 
positions at $7,600, while attempting to negotiate reassign- 
ment td the senior neighborhood worker lines. All of the 
applications were hgld up by the Livingston Street bureau- 
cracy and, in order for the streetworkers to be paid at all, 
salary^advances had to be secuVeH fr£m the Board,still at 
the $7,600 level. Ramsey attempted without success to 
secure loans from the Coalition and other sources, for the 
streetworkers to bring. their income closer to the level they 
had enjoyed the previous year. (The Coalition turned 
down the loan request on grounds th\t it preferred to keep 
salary funding at Haaren- including that for street- 
workers— "in-sy stem" and because of poor repayment 
experience with earlier loans.) 

The situation created serious problems for the street- 
workers, most of them young and many with families. 



Things bailed over in November while Ramsey was ouLof 
town on a business trip. Checking in by phone with the 
Urban Coalition offices, he learned that the streetworkers, 
in his words, "had a little* job aation going. ' They ha'd 
walked oiff the job in an effort to force Board of Education 
action on their salaries and had taken most of the students 
with them: Ramsey rushed bacjc to New York, met with 
the streetworkers to explain his efforts on their behalf and 
ultimately persuaded thefh to return to work. 

IThe streetworkers received their first regular checks (at the 
&7,600 rate), rather than advances, early In December 
1972. But it wils not until the following March after long * 
and frustrating negotiations that extended, all *he way to 
the staff of then-Mayor John V, Lindsay, that all but one of 
tfttf'streetworkers received promotions to the senior neigh- 
borhood worker salary line. The pay increases were retro- 
active only to December 24th. 

Ramsey is inclined to attribute his and the streetworkers' 
frustrations not so much to individuajs at the board, some 
of whom were very cooperative, but to "the system and 
how things had to operate ... it was just that the pro- 
cedures th<*y^he* Board staff) had to follow.we're totally 
incredible." 

Despite endorsement of the increases at the highest 
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^etfielons, the request had to pass through so many Board 
of Education offices— high * schools, Manhattan higjh 
schools, personnel, and budget, among others— that con 
fusion and delay were almost inevitable. In one instance, 
the approval documents disappeared for several weeks, 
lost" in a pile of paper on the desk of a clerical worker. 
They, were not relocated until Ramsey made a pSrsonal 

v visit to board headquarters to push the search . 

, Meanwhile, relationships between the streetworkers and 
others on the school staff had improved over those of the 

» previous year, when the streetworkers were a new apd 
unfamiliar element in the school and when they reported to 
a streetworker supervisor from the Urban Coalition rather / 
than to the .school administration. The supervisor, whom 
Ramsey said was needed the first year to protect the street- 
workers' position, was removed and, beginning with-yelr 
two, 'the streetworkers reported to the assistant principals 

. in chargfc of their respective mini-schools- ) 

It cannot be suggested that staff-streetworker relationships^ 
were totally without strain and occasional conflict. In fact, 
in one case a mini-schpol coordinator went so far as to de- 
to mand that a streetworker be fired. He was not. But,, in a 
, number of cases,* streetworkers were transferred from one 



mini-scjhpol to gather because of personality conflicts 
^with^sSistant principals or coordinators.. 
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The new Professional Services Center, meanwhile, % had 
come under the*sole direction of Assistant Principal 
Ja.cobs, following the assignment of Ed Blaine to respon- 
sibility for the school's reading programs. Jacobs thus 
became responsible both for development^ tr\e centers 
programs and its management, creating for him a highly 
complex set of responsibilities. 

Joseph O'Connell, the part-time consultant who had been 
helping the center from its inception, worked with Jacobs 
in an attempt to clarify the organizational and manage- 
ment structures of the center. Basic information was 
gathered on the center's functions and translated into an 
organisational^ chart tracing u^t lirfe and staff relation- 
ships. Later, O'Connell conducted a time study of Jacobs' 
activities, turning up a problem afflicting not only the PSC 
but most elements of the Haaren structure? 

The problem according to O'Connell is that, at Haaren and 
presumably at many other $ckpol<£ the importance of 
meetings for purposes of planning, implementation, or 
Communication, is not recognized by the staff- an attitude 
that probably is justified By their past experience's in the 
School system. The result is that, at Haaren, staff people 
seldom gather in formal meetipgs but tend to "grab each 
other in the halls." This meant, in Jacobs' case, that he was 
"at the beck and c^ll of any one who dropped in at the 
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PSC" and spent a significant percentage ot his working day 
•with people who technically had no involvement with the 
♦ center. 

QConnell converted his findings i/ito a series of 
recommendations for the organization and management of 
the PSC. O'Connell's recommendations went to the newly- 
fqrmed Management^Devefopment Office (MDO), one of 
a number of developments reflecting significant changes in 
the administrative structure at Haaren. The new. office was 
headed by Edward McCormac^ 3 data systems manager 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society on a one-year loan 
to the school. Teamed with him was Jeff .Zerowin, a former 
mathematics teacher, department chairman, ^d program 
chairman who had been named executive assistant to the 
principal and assigned to the MDO. * 

Zerowin and McCormack proved to be art 'interesting 
team. The latter, whose presence implemented the man- 
agement director jole agreed-upon the preceding spring, 
was a businessman with a deep interest in and commit^ 
ment to education. He had attended the School of Educa- 
tion at St. John's University and both his wife and brother 
were teachers in New York Q{y schools. Zerowin, in turn, 
was an educator with a background — as a corporate vice 
president — in business and a deep commitment to the 
application of better management techniques not only at 

O * \ 
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Haaren but from "the top (the Board of Educatiorvbon 
down" to the classroom level. if 

Prior to assuming his new post, McCormack took time off 
from his Equitabte positid^and undertook his own survey 
0/ the Haaren situation at the end of the first year of mini- 
school operation. After interviews with the Board of 
Education, the Urban Coalition, the United Federation of 
Teachers, and Haaren administrators, staff, and students, 
McCormack concluded that the prospects were "grim but • 
not fatal." He saw mini-schools as a possible solution' but 
had reservations about the staff's commitment to the pro- 
ject and the effectiveness of support from the Board of V 
Education. Commitment and leadership on the part of the 
principal, he concluded, wouldbe the key to the success of 
, the experiment. t * 

Meanwhile, two new business loanees— \Tony Chnst of the 
New 1 York Telephone Company and Emil Schell of 
IBM^-were assigned to Haaren. At the outset, their roles 
were similar to those of the previous year's loanees, limited 
, primarily to contacts with potential corporate supporters 
and such projects as the organization of a Junior Achieve- 
ment program in tfie school. What was needed, according . 
to Zerowin, was more effective machinery through which 
the loanees' talent could be put to the best us$. 
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Zerowin' and McCormack, meanwhile, ,;Had initiated a 
series of systems studies covering such areas as school 
security, staff roles and responsibilities, and a school # 
inventory. To aid in the studies and to help overcome the 
problem of better loanee utilization, Chn&Land Schell 
gradually were handed greater responsibilities -in the pro- 
ject. The resujt was, as will be seen later, that the following 
year's lo^n^fej^ere|form^lly assigned tp'the MDO. 

At the same time, Significant changes had occurred in the 
Urbar/ Coalition's involvement in the project. Under the 
direction of management/consultant Tyson, the Coalition 
had gone through Jb three-day soul-Searching effort to 
determine whether it\v^4 -getting a satisfactory return for 
its substar 1 investment in both money and talent. The 
Coalition, it was concluded, could and should be involved 
in the planning phases of all aspects of (he project. But, as 
Zerowin put it, it was politically very difficult for 

Coalition personnel to act as implementers. 

♦ • " . • 

What, was needed was an arrangement like that developed 
between Zerowin and McCormack in the new Manage- 
ment Develop ment Of fice. There, .the two men worked 
togekher on sucR projects as the security systems study. But 
"qutsider" McCormack kept a low profile when it came to 
issuing reports and "recommendations, all of which went 
* - out over the signature of "insrder" Zerowin. 
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There followed a series of ^meetings between Principal 
Deutchman, the Coalition's McCagg , and Gray, 
McCormack, arfd Tyson, which produced agreement on 
the creation of a formal instrument for the introduction "of 
new programs in the school. Called the Haaren Planning 
Croup, the new body included Djeutchman, two assistant 
principals, a guidance counselor, a mini-school coordi- 
nator, a streetworker, .an MDO xepresentative, the UFT 
chapter chairman, and Coalition and business representa- 
tives. ' # 

Subsequently, all proposals for new £rograms*or projects, 
whejher they <;ame from within the school, from theCoali- 
tion, or elsewhere, were submitted to the Planning Group. 
There, the proposaFs were reviewed, modified, and, if 
favorably receiyed, fqrwarcfed to the principal and his 
cabinet for final approval and implementation. J 

Existence of the Planning Group provided what amounted 
to a£e^ of checks and balances oetween the Haaren staff on 
one side.and theCoaMtion (and other outside agencies) on 
the other. It provided a means, according to Zerowin, to 
"legitimately" introduce programs or reforms suggested by 
the Coalition staff. Arjxl, perhaps most significantly, it 
represented a move . toward a solution of a problem 
plaguing Haaren and most other schools — the lack of ef fee- 
tivepfanning. / 



"I dgn't think most schools have either the time or staff to 
plan effectively," Zero win commented. "Adequate 
planning time seldom is set aside and the schools end up 
with crisis management." 

-But,, with the advent of tfie Planning Group, Zerowm 
added, "people now stop to think for a second before 
adopting new programs. He pointed out, for exarrple, that 
when a new course— such as one in home repair— is pro- 
posed, time now is taken to evaluate its impact on the 
budget and other aspects of school operation before it is 
adopted. 

Year Two alsa^aw the school s physical planning efforts 
move into high gear. Prelirninary schemes for two mini- 
schools, developed the preceding year, became the subject 
of a design seminar held at the Parsons School of Design 
and organized as a formal course for thesprmg semester of 
1973. Participants in the seminar included seven teachers, 
two streetworkers, and six students from Haaren, a repre- 
sentative of the school board's Office of Educational Facil- 
ities Planning; Chuck Dickinson of the Urban Coalition, 
and two Parsons faculty members. A grant of $1/100 from 
Educational Facilities Laboratories helped underwrite an 
overall budget of $2,065, covering tuition, the develop- 
ment or acquisition of models, films, and literature, and 
documentation. The balance of the funds came from 

ERJC • - . ... . 



Haaren's budget and from partial tuition payments, by 
teacher participants from Haaren. 

Out of the seminar came not only a final design proposal 
for the twd* mini-schools but <a pattern for effective 
involvement of. students and staff in environmental 
plannina for a school and an efiective approach to coordi- 
nated fcse of available resource -the public and private 
sectors, foundation, and universities. In addition, it is 
expected that the Haaren plans will serve as a prototype 
for other schools interested in the imaginative renovation 
of their facilities to accommodate new programs. 

Actual renovatftr^work has yet to begin as of this writing. 
Commitments of $1 million for the work have been made 
by both the Board of Education and the city's Board of 
Estimate as part of the 1973-74 capital budget. But, at last 
word, budget modifications needed for a final go-ahead 
still were tied up in the,Hudget Director's Office and it was 
not clear whether work could start during the next aca 
anemic year. 

THE SUMMER OF 73, 

As suggested earlier, a major emphasis in the Haaren Mini r 
School Project was a commitment to avoid a shortcoming 
of most of the earlier mini school and street academy pro^ 
jepts-thelack of evaluation. The first tangible results of 
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the commitment came during the summer ot 1973, with 
publication of the results of an interim evaluation of the 
project.. ' < 

*^ ^ 

, The evaluation, based on a design developed by an in- 
^gchool committee at Haaren, was^attitudinal in nature and 
intended to provide answers to a series of questions. 

• Did faculty and students perceive that the'ir mini- 
schools and the total school complex were achje^ing their 
goals and objectives? Did they feel that planning for both 
organizational structure and programs were effective?^ . 

• Did faculty and students identify with their mini- 
schools and regard them asjcohesive units 1 ? 

• jjWas there a clear perception of the various roles of 
such staff members as assistant principals, mini-school 
coordinators, guidance counselors, streetworkers, and' 
school-wide administrators on the part of all participant 
groups? 

• Had clear leadership patterns emerged for both the 
mini-schools and the total complex? 

• What were the patterns of communication in the 
school, particularly for faculty and students? 

• Did students feel they were learning anything of value 
and that there was continuity in their learning experiences? 

• Had mechanisms for self-evaluation been developed 
by individuals, the mini-school, and the school at large? 

O 9 * 



- • Were student services both effective and coordinated? . 

fcWhat was the general attitude of faculty, students, 
aJRrparents as to the success to date >of the mini-school 
ejq^eriment? 

After a study of proposals from a number of agencies, the 
evaluation contract was handed in April 1973 to the New 4 
York firm of Fox and Fox Associates. The information was 
Collected, primarily through the use of specially designed 
questionnaires, jn May and the findings submitted to the 
school- in mid-June, in time- for use in planning fpr the 
}973-74 school year. (The formal printed report, however, 
was not issued until August.) 

The findings were mixed. Teachers, for example, were 
found to "perceive the mini-schools with ambivalent feel- 
ings." For them, the mixture of successes an<J continuing " 
failures are daily experiences. On the positive side, the 
majority felt that faculty-student relationships had im- 
proved^that they had a better perception of student needs, 
and that the streetworker input was a positive influence. 
And, most said they identified with their mini~s%Kool but 
"paid a price" in a sense of alienation from theif colleagues 
in the rest of the school. (It should be noted here that, 
faculty relationships in the past generally had been formed 
along departmental lines, with the disappearance of 
departments, many of those relationships were disrupted.) 



On the other hand, students had the most positive view of 
the project. The majority of those who had lived through 
the transition found that Haarei\ had improved since the 
introduction of mini-schools. And nearly half felt their 
own behavior-Mncluding attendance— had improved, as 
had their relationships with other students and, with 
- teachers. And most had* positive attitudes about the 

quality and relevance of classroom instruction. 

* ** 

On the negative side, teachers complained that discipline 
had* not been improved and, in some cases, had 
deteriorated. They felt that the school's problems with 
attendance, truancy, and cutting had not been resolved 
and that academic achievement, the lack of adequate 
equipment and m^rials, and the employment of teachers- 
•Outside their licensed discipline continued to be problems. 

Administrators were more critical of the project than were 
teachers. Like the teachers, they cited discipline, truancy, 
cutting and attendance as problems and blamed "per- 
missiveness" in student lounges as a contributing factor in 
disciplinary problems. But they showed greater concern 
than teachers with such questions as mini-school 
autonomy (which they felt had not been achieved), 
bureaucratic red tape< unavailability of the principal^ and 
"a lack of leadership." y — ^< 



The report concluded with what the authors termed "an 
impression not tied to any specific piece of data but rather 
coming from the overall experience of planning and con- 
ducting this evaluation. ... . 

'This impression, stated. simply, is that something good is 
happening at Haaren High Schpol, reflected ia an. 
extremely broad-based involvement in this experiment and 
that this involvement is aj5 clearly expressed in the strong 
feelings of those who have negative attitudes and opinions 
as it is in the feelings of those who were positive. One 
senses that a considerable majority of the staff is now 
actively involved in evaluating where they have been, how 
far they have come, and in considering alternative ways to 
go from here. The evaluation staff believes that this 
involvement, coupled with the air of intellectual ferment, 
one senses, augurs well for the future success of the^mini^ 
school reorganization." 

Despite its upbeat ending, the report was to have adverse 
reverberations in the school. The probleifi was that,., 
whether or not the authors so intended, some 'teachers felt 
the report over -emphasized the role of the streetworkers 
and slighted the efforts and achievements df the teaching 
staff. As Mrs. Maggie Glqtzer, former UFT chapter chair- 
man, put it during a meeting with the authpr, "the Fox and^ 
. Fox report is overweighted in favor of the streetworkers." 

8 ' 



\1| is titfe^at ft e w,a^th^ strfJji!^ most 
consistency t^e4 as ''it|^^g.<^B^9ce^m the school. Put 
„ it rnust be remembered tftat'jlte evaluation was a survey oj 
t , att^Udes and &4££&^ree^#fters were a new and there-.. 
^ {ore^ghl^ visible jMmecit. Accordingly, their.gopd^how- 
0 '-ing in the s,tudy wdi3d\s^em ^nly ldgical ancl not to be 
/ taken ids a ciafifiism pf §)V teachejrs, who had been in the 
-*$c|l§p) all klon^and^wKo h.ad the mpre'iiifficuLt task $ 

But the teacfiers^feaction to the report is indicative of the 
^./sensitivitie& invplyed in reforifi efforts lrke that at Haaren,- . 
„ There^had been similarly adverse fceactioivfrom the staff to 
* tydy© advertisements— ;pne by. Mobil and ene by the First . 
Ma^iQnarCity Bank— describing their involvement in and 
contribution to the Haaren.project v Both ads had been sub- 
ject to review by Deutchm^n, who was joined by Mrs, 
Muriel Schwartz, the UFT chapter chairman, in reviewing * 
the .Citibank ad v And both were revised before publica- v 
tion. l^evertheless,, to some staff members the ads implied * 
that Haaren personnel were incapable of dealing with the 
t school's problems and jfhat only through corporate inter- 
vention was-the school "saved" from total.collapse* 

The fact that,, more than a y$at later,,the ads still were \hp 
4 »object* of staff .resentment suggests tl\at great caution— gr\ 
the part" of. both corporate., sponsors and the school 
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administration— be taken* in publicizing experimental 
schpol programs. Haaren staff members, for example, still 
ridicule the actipn otthen Chancellor Scribner in calling in 
press and television newsmen to cover the Haaren experi- 
ment only days after the project was launched. 

*The fact is? that premature or ill-considered publicity can 
do ipuch to create fjiction between a school staff and those 
who attempt to help them in a reform project. At Haaren, 
thfe result was activ^ distrust on the part of many staff 
m'embefs, not only for the corporate advertisers but for the 
Urban Coalition. .That distrust culminated in a faculty 
. decision, in a two-to-one vote early in, 1974, to refuse 
fornoarcooperation with the author in the preparation of 
this book. The author was not denied permission to enter 
the school and, as it turned oyt^ no staff member, includ- 
ing those with unfavorable views of the profect, refused to 
"be interviewed. The advise vote, some staff members, 
later admitted", reflected a feeling that the book was^ 
Intended to "make the Coalition look gpod" and therefore 
could npt benefit the staff. It* was not, they added, a vote 
against the autfior per se. 

On another front, a^major effort wrfs undertaken during 
the summer to improve management procedure at Haaren. 
An Education Management Planning Workshop, held July 
9-27, included Deutchman, his assitant principals, mini- 
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school coordinators, McCormack, Zerowin; and business 
loanees. OUt of it dame the Haaren management manual or 
what has come to be known as the "blue book/'.a massive 
document ostensibly covering every . aspect of school 
operation* 

/ 

The manual opens with a descnption of each mini-school, 
followed by a separate statement of objectives for each. A 
subsequent section sets forth the roles and responsibilities 
for each category — assistant principal, advisor, coordi- 
nator,, teacher, streetworker, and so forth — of the school 
staff. Finally, it offers a series of guidelines covering vir- 
tually every procedure— admissions, attendance, book 
„ ordering, implementation of curriculum packages, dealing 
with student cutters, student discharges, discipline, 
development of educational objectives, to offer r some 
examples. In most cases, the guidelines are translated into 
Gantt charts, which break the overall task down into sub-, 
steps % and provide a step-by-step schedule for their 
.accomplishment. >~ ' -\ 

Opinions as to the value of the workshop and of the 
manual vary considerably.. £ome faculty members inter- 
viewed took the position that the workshop was little more 
than d boondoggle, for which the participants were well 
paid. One went so far as to claim, that the imanuil actually 
had been written during the preceding school year and 



"simply 'tyP e d over tne summer." And, he added, "the 
finished product was nonsense ... the Gantt charts were 
absolutely, totally worthless." 

But ZeroWin, who with McCormack planned the work- 
shop and supervised development of the manual, offered a 
different and more positive view. He conceded that the 
panual was being put to better use at the administrative 
level than at the teaching level and that* the teachers still 
had problems and frustrations rrrdealing with school pro- 
cedure. It would take time, he added, for the full impact of 
the manual to be felt. But in the long run, there wojuld be 
improvements, including a reduction in paper Work at all 
.levels. He pointed out that the blue book was constantly 
being updated, revised,cihd improved, And it should be. 
noted that the manual was very favorably received by 
Samuel Polatnick, assistant superintendent in charge of the 
city's high schools, who.took the trouble td write Principal 
Deutchman to praise the effort in producing it. 

Meanwhile, the teacher training effort continued. Two of 
the existing mini-schools -^Coordinated Curriculum arid, 
SHAFT— were scheduled to be merged in September to 
form the new Haaren Prepjor ninth year entering stu- 
dents. Accordingly, an effort was made to provide a train- 
ing .and curriculum development program for the teachers 
'assigned to the new mini-schooL Ultimately, Board of 



Education funds were obtained to conduct a five-day 

• 'workshop, hel*in the Union Carbide tyiilding, conducted 

♦ by a faculty team from New York University's School of 
Education, and attended by six Haaren Prep teachers. 
Workshop goals, according to Harold Vine, the NYU team* 

\ leader, were to give the teachers better skills in the teaching 
of reading, regardless of their discipline; to produce an 
integrated program, and to develop a minnschool staff 
identity, team spirit, and commonality of pujRpse in both 
teaching and approach rtk st udents. 

.. •• * 

* 4 The teachers were encouraged to re-examine what they 

weret teaching and how they were teaching it. Stress was on 
the development of content relevant to the students, then 
on the development of a presentation that would make the 
content enjoyable, effective, and lasting for the student. 
Science teacher LizFong, fo??xample, had'determined that 
human biology was a subject of 'great interest to her 
students. Workshop leaders urged her to try a less lecture- 
oriented approach to teaching the subject. Miss Fong now 
employs a much livelier, activity-oriented apprdach that 
helps her students learn through discovery. And she now is 
regarded by many ofFter supervisors and colleagues as One 
of the more effective teachers at Haaren. 



YEAR THREE: A TIME FOR CONSOLIDATION 

The end of the summer also brought thte end of Ed 
McCormack's assignment 'at Haaren and his role as 
management director. As planned, control of the Manage- 
ment Development Office and the management director's 
* title was handed to Zerowin, making that officeeven more 
a Haaren-controIIed operation. Meanwhile, two new buSi- . 
ness loanees— Bill Davis, a computer specialist for IBM, 
and Atiba Kee„ systems analyst for Western Electric—were 
assigned to the school. This year, they wer$ to not only 
work with the MDO^but be formally assigned to it and 
work directly under the management director, now a full- 
time Haaren staff member. A third business Ioanee— Bill 
Hall of the Touche Ross Company, a major auditing and 
management consulting firm, was assigned on a one-day- . 
per-week basis. 

During the year, the.^ loanees conducted studies of the 
school's attendance office, its inventory system, and its 
total resources— people, equipment, and materials* A 
study of the student record maintenance system— New 
York high schools are required to keep student recoixds for 
30 years -resulted in a proposal to eliminate a cumber- 
Some filing system taking up jipe rooms worth of space 
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and replacing it with a microfilm system that would store 
all 200,000 student files on 20 reels of film in two file draw- 
ers. The system was to involve an initial cost of $5,177, 
including hardware, of which the Coalition was to provide 
up to $3,000. Annual operating costs were estimated at 
$613. The proposal went to Board of Education head 
quarters for approval and has yet to be acted upon. 
A 

Hall, meanwhile, was working with three mini-schools— 
Aviation, Automotive,, and Pre-Tech — to determine how 
well their staffs managed their time. Similarly, Kee set up 
a working relationship with the Careers and English as a. 
Second Language Mini-Schools and Davis worked with 
Haaren Prep and the Business Co-op Mini-Schools. 

A substantial share of Kee's time went to the organization 
of a school-wide health fair, an effort that brought mixed 
results. A first, educational phase of the fair was to include 
use of English and science? classes for a two-month period 
to heighten student awareness of health problems. Ulti- 
.mately, only twa weeks were allocated, during wj*ich stu- 
dents filled out questionnaires on their health background.* 

.During phase two, three days were devoted to medical 
' tests administered by the Lower West Side Medical Center. 

O 



Some tests required parental permission and 80 per cent of 
the participants showed up with completed consent forms. 
Overall, the student response was gratifying: 600 were 
expected to participate, more than 850 actually showed up. 
Phase* three, again conducted in cooperation with the 
Lower West Side Medical Center, involved follow-up vyith 
students in need of medical or related services. 

Theoretically, the 'health fair was to be run by three in- 
school committees. One was to work with outside health 
agencies, the second to handle publicity, and Jh^third was 
a student committee. Meetinfc&were held to solicit help 
from staff and students. But these, was little response. 
Committee chairmen did not follow through on their 
assignments. The result, Recording to Kee, was that all the 
work was done by only four or five people and that it was 
"very tough" to maintain schedules. 

Experience with the health fair symbolized fhe frustrations 
encountered by the Loanees at Haaren. They claimed that 
at least three of the school's assistant principals were "out- 
and-out opposed" to any approach to systems develop- 
ment or' accountability. "Our mere presence at the mini- 
school level," said Davjs/"was perceived by some assistant 
principals as jeopardizing their professional status." 

While c^ie "oppc»sition ' AP'sdid not veto systems-develop- 
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ment efforts, according to the loanees, they disapproved 
and simply refused to lend their support, effectively slow 
ing down the program. Other AP 's, with a more favorable 
attitude toward and commitment to the project, resented 
what theytconsidred to be "foot-dragging" on the part of 
their colleagues, but there were no open conflicts over the t 
Issue. . 

Overall, the loanees found a "surprising lack of profes- 
sionalism" at Haaren. But they felt there had been pro- 
gress, that the mini school concept was a good one, giving 
students a place to call their own and teachers the 
opportunity to work with smaller numbers of students. 
Further, said Davis, the teachers "can be exposed to the * 
necessity for management techniques as opposed to crisis 
management and at least see the value of looking ahead." 
But, ^t|jey concluded, a critical factor , still was 
missing— leadership from "very strong" assistant prin- 
cipals capable of lending accountability and guidance to, 
the mini-sthools and helping them to develop as planned- 

The opening of the fall semester also saw the introduction 
of a new phase of the teacher training program. Harold 
Vine's NYU team was brought in to help upgrade the 
teaching of reading in the school, concentrating at the out- 
. set on the Haaren Prep Mini School. As he later admitted, 
Vine started work under two preconceptions that turned 



out to be misconceptions. The first was that {eading 
specialists could provide all the help that was needed in 
giving reading instruction skills to teachers „ of all 
disciplines. The second was that he, Vine, could conduct 
all of the staff training. 

The training program included two all-day conferences, 
presumably devoted to the analysis of teaching' objectives 
and development of coordinated curriculum*, supple- 
mented by weekly staff meetings. The all-day sessions 
were marked by confusion, particularly in efforts to 
arrange field trips that would free teachers to^attencLthe>. 
meetings. At one session, a sizable group of teachers 
arrived well after the starting time, blaming Ed Blaine, the 
assistant principal in charge, for "dropping the ball" by 
failing to notify them of the meeting. 

As Blairdh sees it, "it took a long time to work out effective 
relationsRips between the Haaren teachers and the NYU 
team and the results were not uniformly successful."' Vine 
agrees. Things reached a point, he said later, where the 
project "seemed to be falling to pieces. I was furious and 
ready to pull right out of Haaren. When I returned to 
Haaren a week later, I actually didn't know what to do 
next." 

The problem had to do not only with the fiasco caused by 
late arrivals at the preceding week's session, but what Vine 



•felt was "an unwillingness on the par* ot the teachers to 
focus on their problems and to thijak things through," At 

-the same time, he had the feeliru^fhat Blaine's attitude was 
thattfie NYU help was neithepfieeded nor wanted. 

At this juncture, accordmg to Vine, Blaine stepped in with 
a solution. As Vine rremembers Blaine's suggestion: "I 
think we've got toyCoordinate our efforts. I'd like you to 
visit classes with/me, attend meetings with me, work with 
me on book sele^ctioh and all the rest. We should worLas a 
team of ecjyals." 

Vine agreed, as he puts it, "that began the breakthroughs 
. w l never thereafter went and worked with a teacher uni- 
laterally. It was a phenomenal learning experience/' 

What Vine had learned was that the mechanics of consul- 
tation are delicate, that both sides need to be open to 
criticism, and that "people learn and grow and develop in 
stages. Jphere are just sq many things you can expect from 
them at # any one time.'' At the same time, Blaine had 
acquired "a whole new attitude" toward teacher super- 
vision. Where once he observed teachers only 4 once or 
twice^.a year and concentrated on technique and con- 
formance to the lesson plan, Vine said, Blaine now make^a 
series oT .'mini-visits" to each teacher's classroom and con- 
cerns himself more with what actually is happening to the 



student. But Vine does not take credit for Blaine's trans- 
formation or the overall success of the program: "He 
(Blaine) willed it. I could not have done it all." 

,One lesson was clear. Uriiversity-based consultants in 
teacher-training programs have as much need for iir^hool 
machinery to give their efforts legitimacy and effectiveness 

. as do business loanees, agencies like the Urban Coalition, 
and management consultants. And, a second lesson was 
learned. Teachers in other subject areas came up with 
questions the reading specialists could not handle, with the 
results that specialists in mathematics and science were 
brought in to supplement the NYU team. At any rate, the^ 
NYU involvement at Haaren, once a near-disaster, now is 
regarded as the most successful of the teacher-training 
programs yet undertaken at the school. 

That success, according to Blaine, was due primarily to the 
factfthat Vine and his team had develo^ecf a sensitivity to 
the problems of the school staff father than, as often is the 
case with consultants, "coming in vyitn the answers and 
tryirtg to impose' them." In additior/ % the program was 
designed to provide frequent, if brief, consultations on a 
one-to-one' basis with all teachers -an effort, as Blaine , 
poffitfctout, that no assistant principal could afford to 
make. » * . 
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Efforts continued, meanwhile, to improve the organization 
and operations of the Professional Services Center. By the 
spring of 1974, in its fourth semester of "operation, ^the 
center had produced 52 new courses for the various minis 
schools. With the help of a consulting team, from the City 
University of New York, it had employed television for 
.teacher self analysis and inaugurated a training program in 
theuse*of audiovisual Equipment. 

A professional* library was developed and expanded by 
Accumulating materials already in the school and by out- 
side purchases. In a joint PSC-lifcrary prjijfiQt, mobile units 
were developed to provide audiovisual services to the 
mini-schools. And, under a contracJnvith OpeivChannel, a 
non-profit public acces^televisiomoperation, alf attempt 
was made to develop televised curricular project^, experi- 
mental teaching programs, and the use of public access TV 
as a means of communicating with Haaren parents. 

But it was clear that the PSC still was not performing fully 
in the roles originally envisioned £or it. For one thing, the 
center still had not become a magnet fogthe staff, a place 
w v here teachers gather to share ide^and experiences. Some 
blame the center's location oryme sixthjQoor, which they 
claim is inaccessible despite^ne fact that it is opposite the 
teachers' cafeteria. The mtfre likely explanation is that the 
staff either is unaware or unconvinced of the value of using 



the center. "It is a matter," Deutchman commented, "of 
getting the teachers accustomed to its use/' 

A more serious problem, in the eyes of many teachers 
interviewed, is the fact that many of the PSC-developed 
courses were prepared by teachers who were not on the 
staff of the mini-schools for which they were intended. The 
result, say the critics, is that some of the new courses are 
irfrelevant to the mini-school programs iand little used. 
Deutchman concedes that the problem exists, but' 
attributes it to- procedures imposed by the state funding 
under which the center operates. The procedures impose 
delays in the assignment of substitutes for teachers 
assigned to curriculum development, s<x that assignments 
tend to be ad hoc, involving teachers who can be spared at 
the time. * • 

"It's true that, on the surface, the wrong people have been 
assigned to the job," Deutchman maintained. "But we had 
to do it the best way we could." , 

A share of the blame for the relative ineffectiveness of the 
PSC was accepted by the Coalition's Lynn Gray, who ' 
developed the original operational plan and now concedes 
that the plan was more conceptual than operational. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a major emphasis in the 
Urban Coalition effort at Haaren for 1973-74 was to help 



strengthen the PSC so that, by the end of the year, it would 
be an effective and self-perpetuating operation. , 

Much had to be accomplished if that objective was to be 
achieved. The . PSC, according to Gray, was < not a 
smoothly managed organization. There was Yio clear 
understanding of what it is, how it works, and hoy/ it 
manages its own resources. Few, if any, staff meetings 
were being held, with the result that there was little con- 
tinuity between projects. Gray alsg felt that Carroll 
Jacobs, assistant principal in charge of tl^e center, lacked 
the management skills to run such a complex organization 
andspent too much time on proposals and evaluations and 
too little time helping his staff to understand how to attain 
their objectives. The result, he added, -was that the staff 
was somewhat "lost and floundering."* 

Several major decisions designed to improve the situation 
were taken at mid-year. One was to concentrate the PSC's 
curriculum development efforts and the NYU reading 
program in three mini-schools— Haaren Prep (where the 
NYU program had proven itself), Careers, and Senior— all 
of which offered non-vocational, non-technical programs 
and were basically ^weak links in the Haaren program. 
Teachers assigned to curriculum development wo\ild work 
side-by-side with NYU team members. 
O 



In addition, the video and audiovisual programs were to 
concentrate their efforts in the same three mini-schools. 
And, finally, an effort was under way through the 
Management Development Office to set up an effective 
procedure for regular reporting by the PSC to the 
principal. „ ^ 

The Coalition's interest in helping to develop a viable PSC 
extended, in what was to be its final year of involvement at 
Haaren, to all inajor components of the school. As Gray 
putnl, "by Julv 1974, 'it was our objective to leave every 0 
mini-school with a competent management team, clear 
objectives, effective auditing procedures, and a precise 
connection to the next-level mini-schoofs." 

The last objective had to do with the desirability that there 
^ be enough communication and cooperation between mini- 
schools that a student leaving Harlem Prep, for example, 
would find himself prepared to tackle the*curriculum of 
whatever tenth-year mini-school he chose to attend. And, 
hopefully, such articulation woukl be accomplished 
without sacrificing the autonomy of the individual 
schools. 

To date, it does not appear that in-^chool communications 
have improved to the point that the mini school programs 
* can be* effectively articulated. In fact/ many faculty 
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members and administrators complain thajt it is difficult to 
maintain continuity in any one mini-school program 
because of the frequent transfer of teachers, coordinators, 
and assistant principals from im ii-school to mini-school 
and because so many teachers are assigned to more than 
one mini-school. A step toward solution of the problerr> 
was taken dunng the 1973- 74 year by changing the rota 
tion system to insure that teachers would remain wimone 
mini-school for at least two years rather than, a^had Jreen 
the case, only a year* 

The Coalitions last year effort also 
Management Development Office^ and the Haaren 
Planning Croup, the effort again premised on leaving them 
as strong, viable, and continuing elements in the school's 
operations. To help in the strengthening process, Coalition 
personnel agreed to channel aU-contacts with the school 
through the twoToffices and or the PSC. The Coalition 
was to furtction rrjpfe in a partnership role, according to 
Cray, and there would be "no more end runs" in which 
Coalition ideas were injected without consulting and 
working through one or more of the ih-school agencies. 




In tl)e case of the Haaren Planning Group, the changes 
irjvolved reducing, the number of members from outside 
the school in favor of in-school personnel. After 
reorganization, Gray remained as the only Coalition repre- 



sentative ^nd Cyril Tyson worked with the group as an 
outside/tonsultant. It should be added that, both before 
ancLafter reorganization, the planning group was highly 
active, handling scores of suggestions and pro- 
posals— e.g. . the health fair, development of a databank, 
c«mnuterization of school records and programming, a 
comprehensive reading strategy for the mini-schools, and 
an inventory control system— that either .were, 
implemented, rejected, or sent back for revision. 

Irv the Management Development Office, probably the 
most significant development came in February, when 
Zerowin was named assistant principal in charge of 
management, development, and planning, The move, 
which had to be approved by both Deutchman and his 
superiors at th^ Board of Education's Office of High 
Schools, meant that the MDO had gained full recognition 
as a formal and legitimate part of the Haaren structure. At 
the same time, it represented a tacit acknowledgement on 4 
the part of both the school and the Board of Education that 
management is a vital element in thejeducational process. 

At about the same time, Murray 4 Warren, who had been 
Haaren's assistant pnncipalfor administration, resigned to 
return to classroom teaching^After_an_open competition, 
Warren vyas replaced by Andrew Jones, formerly coordi- 
nator of the DeWitt Clinton Mini-School in the Bronx. 



According to Gray, Jones and Zerowin formed a "strong 
and quick alliance." Both were serious and hard workers 
and became an effective team, committed among other 
f things, to clearing up the administrative confusion in the 
school. 

The result, according to Gray, waslhat the second half of 
the school year saw a much stronger MDO, enjoying an 
"increasingly soujid view . of school operations," and 
involved in such critical efforts as the total inventory of 
Haaren's resources mentioned earlier. Gray conceded that 
the payoff in MDO operations was noX yet visible to indi 
vidual teachers but predicted that, over the next two or 
three years, the office would develop the capacity to 
"really affect ththjclwol." 

Parallel to its efforts to strengthen Haaren and its oper- 
ational components, The Coalition was seeking ways in 
which the process of school change could be replicated in 
other schools. The search, as will be seen in Chapter Five, 
led to the establishment, in cooperation with the Board of 
Education, of a new training center designed to help 
schools undertaking restructuring projects like Haaren's. 
Under a grant from the National Institute of Education, the 
new center -will support development of a mini-school 
complex at Intermediate School 162 in the Bronx. 
Q 
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Assistance will be provided for staff development, 
organisation of a teacher center, the design of experi- 
mental training .programs, and a study of the role of the 
community school board in the change process. A key 
project' objective will be to clarify the^process by which 
renewal or restructuring projects such as this can be 
* effectively undertaken in the Schools. 

The center initially also will work with Intermediate 
Schools 52 and 125 in the Bronx and 20} in Manhattan in 
the preliminary phases of restructuring projects. And it 
will provide assistance to satellite mini-schools at George 
Washington a/\d Washington Irving High Schools and 
Joan of Arc Junior High School in Manhattan, James 
Madison and Wingate High Schools in Brooklyn, and Port 
Richmond High School in Staten Island. , 

What can be said, meanwhile, about the success of, the 
Haaren experiment? v To provide some hard ans' -ers in 
terms of attendance, dropout rates,, and student a*, ieve- 
ment, the school commissioned Fox and Fox Associat s to 
""conduct a full-scale, Coalition-financed evaluation of the 
program, the results of which will be described later in this^ 
chapter. ' 'h 

, To an outside, nonprofessional observer, however, . it 
seems* apparent that the answers are not all in and will not 
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be available for several more years. Long and Rrgbing 
conversations with teachers, administrators, students, the 
Urban Coalition staff, streetworkers, business loanees, and 
corporate representatives elicited* a wide range of opinion 
about the project and its success. 

In fact, there seemed to be agreement on only one point. 
Virtually everyone agreed, that the mini-school complex 
was either "a good idea" qt "a promising concept." But 
opinions about Haaren' s success in implementing the con- 
cept varied widely, apparently in part according to the 
individual's success in adapting to and operating within the 
new structure, programs, and methods institutechirider the 
project. I s-^^—^j 

Most observers, includrng-E^trolman Nat Carey of the 
New York City Police Department, agree that Haaren is a 
"happier" place than it was a few years ago. Carey, whose 
beat has been Haaren since 1969, noted that the school was 
"a shooting gallery" -for hard drugs when he first arrived* 
Today, frf fidded/hard drugs no longer are a prbblem. But # 
there is some use of marijuana dnd alcohol is a growing 
problem. There have been ncd\ew dots. But, while there 
were no burglaries in-dwSchool during 1973-74, Patrol- 
man Carey reported that the* pjpvious year burglars 
"ripped off" more than $50,000 worth of school equip- 
ment. * 



On the other hand, some teachers and administrators com- 
plain about student behavior^ particularly in the mini- . 
school lounges. One went sojar as to charge that the shift 
to mini-schools had'produced "anarchy" in the school. 

And, Snong those who see Haaren as a happier school, a 
violence- and drug-free school, there is no agreement that 
th^mini-school project is responsible for the new climate. 
Some attribute the change to broad shifts in the political 
climate that has seen a decline in student unrest and drug 
use in schools and on campuses across the nation. 

It is clear that, despite development of the Haaren 
Planning Group, the Management Development Office, 
and'the Professional Services Center, much more .needs to 
be dope to make the Haaren mini-school complex a 
smooth-running, well managed operation. Despite changes 
in the managmal structure, many leathers, outside 
observers, and even some administrators feel that Haaren 
is "over-managed" and that the advent of,the mini-schools 
brought with it the addition of still another managerial 
structure— the mini-school coordinators. In fact, some 
have suggested that the school's middle management 
positions coul.d be cut by a third to a half with no reduc- 
tion—and probably an improvement — in efficiency.. 

Similarly, it is apparent, that a number of the school's 
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assistant principals are not happy in their new role as 
administrators of mini-schools and, at least privately, 
would prefer, to return to their old roles as Subject- matter 
chairmen, with direct supervision of the teachers dealing 
with the subject matter. And most management specialists, 
including Management Director Zerowin, feel thatz^lljgf 
the school's administrators including those who haveS 
accepted their new roles, could benefit by programs 
designed to improve their skills as managers, planners, andv 

organizers. * . 

t 

On the §urface # at least, - some of Haaren's mini- 
schools— notably English as a Second Language* (ESL), 
t Pre-Tech, and College, Bound — have been more succesful 
than others. Some attribute this to the interest and dedica- 
** tion of the teachers involved, which at least in the case of 
* ESL would seem tj^be partly the case..But others, like Neal 
Remland, Haaren's JLJFT chapter chairman, point out that 
the successful mim-schools all grew out of programs 
already operating .in the school when the project was* 
started. ^ 

Remland, interestingly enough, questioned the viability of 
y, the theme approach to mini-school organization, which, 
he argued, tends to deal with symptoms and not the causes 
of student problems. A more effective approach, in his 
view, wpuld be to group students atcording to family 



structure— all parent less youngsters in their own mini- 
schools, all from mother -dominated households in theirs,^ 
% and all from "normal" households in theirs. With such 
groupings, he calculated, teachers could learn to deal with 
the more or less common problems generated by common 
family conditions, ' , * ^ 

^Haaren's "new" staff component, the streetworkers, 
apparently retained their favorable image in the eyes of 
students and most faculty members. But approval is not 
universal. On the positive side, one teacher commented 
^at: " 

'The streetworkers are 'serious, committed people. They 
have their own style in, relating to students. The kids 
idefntify with them and they have a "street sense" about the 
kids. They get down to brass tacks andlhe kids understand 
very well. But they maintain an air of author^." 

On the other hand, another teacher felt the streetworkers 
were guilty of "a lot of goofingjoff/' although he conceded 
that "some of them try." And still another teacher, who 
called the streetworker ^Sncjept "excellent," felt that, to the 
extent they were attempting to get truants and cutters back 
into the classroom, the streetworkers were "out in the 
street tbeking for a ghost." ' 

The streetworkers themselves generally expressed interest 
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in and satisfaction with their jobs. But they also had their 
frustrations. Cited most often was what the streetworkers 
felt was a tendency on the part of teachers to "dump" the 
paperwork mvolved with attendance andbehaviotal proV> 
lems on the streetworker. The paperwork and the time 
spent in contacting, by mail »or phone, the parents of 
truants, they argued, cut into tjte time available for direct 
contact with students. Some also felt that too much time 
had to be spent covenng the student lounges and that the 
streetworkers staff should be doubled. 

And there were frustrations witfy jheir status in thescjiool. 
At the outset, the Coalition arranged a program under 
which the streetworkers could seek professional advance- 
ment by enrolling at the City Upiversity. Some actually 
attended classes the first year but, most had to drop out 
during the salary crisis in year two of the project and when 
financial assistance was not forthcoming. The result is 
some resentment of both the Board jof Education and the 
Urban Coahtion for failing to provide a career ladder the 
streetworkers felt had been promised them. 

To Principal Deutchmag, the streetworkers appeared to be 
a mijced blessing. He noted that\ "the general public 
, response" was that the streetworkers* "have been valuable 
to trie program." And he said that the streetworkers had 
'developed good relationships with students," that they 



were "essential" in their role as supervisors of the student^ 
loupges, and that their presence had "improved khe tone of 
the school." But he said there were unresolved problernV 
with the streetworkers— problems he declined to specify' 
for the record— that he had not found time to resolve. "We m 
can't," he said, "tackle all of the problems at pnce." 

The ambivalence of the streetworker situatioffat Haaren 
may have serious import for the future of the streetworker 
concept in the New York City schools. Budgetary cutbacks 
have seen the disappearance of streetworkers from all but 
Haaren and one 'or two satellite mini-schools in th4 city. 
(Some satellites never had a streetworker component.) If 
streetworkers do not remain an integral part of th^Haaren 
operation, it is unlikely that streetworkers and their 
critical role fn dealing with students and theip^roblems 
will be included in the funding for future^cnool-reform 
projects. 

The streetworkers' frustrations are reflected elsewhere in 
the staff. Teachers in particular complain they are unable 
to acquire needed materials and supplied and that there i§ 
too little support from and communication with all levels 
' of the administration. As one teacher put it: 

"There are too many administrators running around the 
.building rather than deciding how they can help us do our 



jobs. Thertare too many chiefs.No one really listens td 
our needs." 

On the other hand, the sam'e teacher put her finger on what 
the Haaren project— and other efforts at school reform — is 
all about. There were, she said; "huge barriers of compre- 
hension" befw^n teachers and students, created ^>y 
student deficiencies in English, complicated in many cases 
by health and psychological problems, and/or the unwill- 
xingness or inability, of teachers to q^derstand or relate to 
-s their students. 

'^You can't jusrtie a teacher," she said. "You ha^ to -be a 
sister and a social worker." 

"Some teachers/' she added, "(to n't teach. They just keep 
the kids quiet. To do that is to fail them." Whether that 
Iqnd of sensitivity — and it is sharedby many of the Haaren 
faculty— combined with Haaren's mini-school ofganiza- 
tion^and its new approaches to planning, management, 
and teacher training ean produce measurable changes in 
the achievement-- performance, and behavior patterns of 
the students becomes the critical question. 

Some answers are provided by the comprehensive survey 
of achievement, attendance patterns, and dropout ,rates 
conducted in the spring of 1974 and published the 
following semester. , * 
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Results of the comprehensive sjurvey of achievement and^ 
attendance patterns, conducted in the spring. of 1974 and 
published the following semester, suggest that the answers 

, are not yet in. Comparisons of achievement levels during 
the 1970-71 school year and those for 1973-74 indicate 
that, ,over the first three years of its" existence, the mini- 
school complex had no school-wide effect on the academic 

* averages scored by Haaren students! - 

On the other hand, significant gains were found in the 
achievement levels of students in five of Haaren's twelve 
mini-schools. ' In three -cases— College Bound, Haaren 
Prep, and Mobil Co-op— the percentage of students with 
academic averages above 70. per cent were consistently 
higher and the percentage with averages below 60 per cent 
consistently lovyer. In a fourth mini-school, English as 'a 
Second Language, gains were shown in the number of stu- 
dents with ayerages above 70 per cf nt. And, in the P^e- 
TechMini School, improvement was indicated by findings, 
that the percentage of students with average below 60 Kad 
dropped'significantly. v , / 

There are no hard survey findings-Jo indicate why progress 
was achieved in these mini schools while, in sonje others, 
achievement levels actually* declined. (Studies of student 
absence and lateness patterns proved equally Incon- 
clusive.) But speculation on the'part of David Jfcjx, who 
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heaelecl the evaluation team,Ti\ay be ot significance. * 

j Itds highly possible, Fox suggested in an interview, that the 
new learning environment represented by Haaren's mini- 
school qpp|5lex. provided a climate in which those mini- 
school* teams that wfere better* organized and motivated 
could produce, significant gains in student achievement. 

. That suggestion is reinforced by the fact that the mini- 
schools showing the most significant gains tended to be 

' those in which minirschool identity and programs seemed- 
to this observer to b s e most fully developed. ' . 

Accordingly, it may be reasonable to conclude that, given 

the continuance of the mini-school project at Haaren, the 

, climate should permit the strengtheninf of programs and 

teaching patterns in other mini-schools and, ultimately, 

improvement in their^c^demic performance. 

* * 

Indeed, it is reasonable to argue that a final assessment of 

.the Haaren project h premature at this point* in time. ( M^ny 

of t()ose interviewed in preparation for this fytok felt that 

at least five years was needed for radical reform of the sort 

^ involved at Haaren to take hold and produce measurable 
rfesults. But Haaren has had,only three years to"turn*iiself 
around" and, given the near-chaos of the project's first 
year, effectively only two yeafs in which to implement 

' real change. •* s ♦ ^ 
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The conclusive answers, then,\vouy appear to lie in the 
* future^ Haaren, as will fee seen in the following chapter, 
will continue to operate as a mini-school complex and to * 
adjust afid refine, its programs, instructional approaches, 
'staffing patterns, and organizational and managerial^ 
structures. It thus should continue as an active and promis- * 
ing laboratory for reform in urban secondary education. 




FOCUS on: ' *•? ** Developing Human Resources 

• " » * « 

Conversion of fiaaren High School into a mini-school complex me&nt, among 
other things, that virtually the .entire school staff would be placed in new roles 
and wt^id be required to perform new and unfamiliar functions. To equip 
thpm to perform in these new roles, it would be necessary t<5 provide training 
programs. 

Teachers, for example, required training \n: 

• The small-group, team, and interdisciplinary approach to instructipn 
called for by the mini-school organization; * 

• The ability to take on greater responsibiltiy for the guidance function; 

• An understanding of the role of the streetworker and the ability to work 
with this new membe^pf theschool team; * 

• The involvement of students in the planning and operation of the mini- 
schools; _ . * \ 

• Curriculum development, and 

• The use of specialized audio-visual equipment in the instructional process. 

Similarly, many people in administrative positions— particularly the new 
mini-school coordinators— requred training to fill new roles imposed by the 
new school structure.. And training was required i^he newly assigned street- 
workers were to fit effectively into^tfe school structure. (See 7 'Focus:*-Street- 
workers" later in this chapter.) * A m 

The training program at Hazfren essentially tolfchree basic forms : special 
summer workshops, for which the participants were paid; organization of a 
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Professional Services Center, through' which teachers Were* 
granted reduced teaching loads in order to develop new 
curricula, and programs in reading instruction and the use 
of audio-visual equipment and techniques, conducted by 

university-based consulting tearrts. 

*\ » - > - 

As has been seen, the^e various efforts had mixed results, 
ranging from near-total failure of the 1971 summer work- 
shop, to qualified success in the summer of 1972, to the 
still-unrealized, potential of the Professional Services 
Center concept, to important breakthroughs, in the second 
Jialf of the 1973-74 school year, in a reading-instruction 
program conducted by a New YoA University team in 
cooperation with Assistant Principaltd Blaine. 

As this record indicates, much remains to be done before 
the jobjective of a continuing and effective program of staff 
retraining is realized at Haaren. For one thing, there clearly 
is too little communication between rqini-schools and 
other elements in the school structure. Even within mini- 
schools the l^vel of communication varies, with the most 
active dialogue to he found in the more successful mini- 
schools. » e 

The importance of a continuing dialogue was indicated in a 
senes of group interviews conducted in preparation for this 
.-book. -The groups were^ diverse: one included^sistant 



principals, the librarian, teachers, and streetworkers. In 
every case, it appeared that individuals in the group were 
learning as much or more fronTeach other than the inter- 
viewer w^ learning from the group. That impression was 
verified on # a number of occasions,, when group members 
reported to the interviewer lhat they had gained a great 
deal from the sessions. A few even volunteered to attend ^ 
additionateessionsfor that reason. ^ . 

cally, the Professional Services Center should pro- 
vide a forum for such dialogue but, as has been seen, it has 
yet to be used for that purpose. A step in the right direction 
came in 1973-74" with the , introduction of an in-service 
training program' enrolling abojit a dozen teachers. 
Entitled "Multiple Strategies: A Reading.Workshop," the 
program was aimed at setting up a dialogue thit would cut 
across .subject areas and, as Ed Blaine put it, "strengthen a 
school-wide philosophy that teaching is not a day-to-day 
affair but a probers that requires planning, the solution of 
problems, and continuous give- and take between 

teacher^." < 

♦ * 

Obviously; therfe is need to reach more than a, dozen 
teachers if there is to be an effective, school-wide dialogue 
One possibility may lie in the restructuring of mini-school 
staff meetings. These regular sessions, according to most 



observers, now deal largely with procedure. But, if they 
were to be converted into effective planning,sessions, with 
a clear-cut agenda, and objectives and strong leadership, 
the' result could be an^active dialogue, better mini-school 
pfenning— and effective training. 

"And it has been suggested that the approach could be 
carried a step further by the establishment of a school-wide 
committe charged with planning for the coordination and 
f articulation of mini-school programs. The committee, 
which might ha\e a rotating membership, could become 
the focal point for a true school-wide dialogue- 
Finally, according tor both Haaren and Coalition 
observers, the Professional Services Center needs 
strengthening. The Center's objectives and administrative 
structure both are in need of clarification before it can per- 
form effectively in its critical teacher-training and cur- 
riculum-development functions. 

But, no matter how effective the retraining effort, it 
appears unlikely that Haaren in the foreseeable future will 
boast a staff that is totally committed to its'progranis and 
totally effective in implementing them. The problem, 
according to observers like NYU's Harold Vine, is that the 
New York City school stfaff includes ''hundreds of incom- 
petents" and that schools like Haaren, because they are less 




attractive to teachers than high schools in the more 
affluent outer reaches of the city, have more than their 
share <^them. Or as Ed Blaine put it: "There are a. lot of 
deaa^opjeher^ 

None of this is to suggest that "incompetents" make up the/ 
bulk of the Haaren faculty. There are and always hatfe 
been effective and dedicated teachers at the school Bjuf it is 
to suggest^ t the \itopia" of a 100-per-cent dedicated and 
effective staff probaWy never will be realized./- 

It must be added that there has been some^visible progress. v 
Ed Blajne, fo^ example, estimated that>tnere was a "20 or 
. 30 per cent improvement" in the st^f between February 
1969, when he joined the scho^and 1974>^ 

'The teachers," Blaine said "^re younger, more dedicated, 
and have a better grasp 'of the realities of the, learning 
situation." / '* 



Planni^Qrg.ani2ation and Management 

Haaren High School in the spring of 1971 was organized 
alongtypical lines for a-New York City high school; with a 
strydure not unlike . that for most of its siz^acrOss the 
, Uhited States. The administrative hierarchy parted with 
, the principal, Bernard. V. Deutchman, and ten assistant' 



pnnapalsrall of whom plus a representative ot the school's 
chapter of the United Federation of Teachers, made up the 
school s cabinet With the exception of two assistant prin- 
cipals—one in charge of administration and the other 
responsible for guidance— all of the AP's were in charge of 
subject-matter departments; -English, mathematics, social 
sciences, science, languages, physiatl educatioh, industrial 
arts*, and art. * 

Teachers- in the various departments reported to the 
assistant principal in charge, wno in turn reported to the 
principal. In addition, there were more than 50 different 
service, support, administrative, and staff/community- 
relations functions— ranging from the ^eah^to the 
cafeteria, to health services, to union relations, to public 
relations, to curriculum administration, to the library. All 

..were responsible to and reported directly to the principal. 

' There may have been some delegation of these respon- 
sibilities to the assistant prindpzd-*fdministration, but'ulti- 
jnate decisions were mad^srt the principal's level. Similarly 
such guidance*related functions as psychological services 
and employment counseling reported directly to the prin-' 
cipal, not through the assistant prinSpal-guidance ^ 

Remembering that the principal in turn was responsible to 
the- central school administration through a chain of 
command starting with the high school office for Man- 



hattan, dtence to the city- wide Office of High Schools, and 
from there to the Chancellor and the Board of Education 
itself, the kaleidescopic nature of in-school responsibilities 
.under his direct control would sepm overwhelming and 
unmanageable. On the other hand, since direct respon- 
sibility for the critical area of teacher performance in the 
classroom was vested in the assistant principals-super^ 
vision, it might be argued that the principal was free to 
maintain direct supervision over the school's more 
peripheral functions. 

But the fact is that, io\ administrative and other reasons, 
the school was not functioning. It was, in Deutchman's 
ow'n words, ; 'a school deteriorating before our eyes." It 
was to* deal with that reality that the mini-school project, 
was inaugurated in 1971. The broad intent of the project 
was to individualize.and humanize the educational process 
and make it more "relevant and effective for the student 
clientele. N 

To do so, the project called for the creation of small, 
autonomous teaching units— the mini-schools— each with 
lts^own programmatic theme, coordinator, guidance 
Counsellor, and streetworkers. The mini-schools were to be 
small enough to give their students a sense of place and 
identity. ' Closer relationships between students and 
teachers were to be encouraged. There was to be an inter- 
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disciplinary, team approach to instruction. Ana new 
curriculums were to be devised to meet these objectives. 
Obviously, the new school structure would be more 
complex than the. old. A new and more efficient manager- 
# ial structure would be required. 

But the start of the project brought little change in the 
managerial structure. Ten assistant principals, eight of 
them still retaining authority over teachers in their subject 
areas^ continued to report- to the principal. And the prin- 
cipal still deaH directly with the full range of peripheral 
^ functions and services, the number of which had been in- 
creased by new relationships with the New York Urban 
Coalition, with the streetworker component, with business 
loanees, and with corporations that supported a number 
of the new mini-schools. 

To complicate matters, creation of the mini-school com- 
plex added a new element -the ctfdrdinators" of 14 mini- 
schools— to theihanagerial structure. And, under the table 
of oi^anizatiop then in force, all 14 reported directly to the 
principal and not through the assistant principals. The 
only concession of the new school structure was a restate- 
ment of the duties of the assistant principals-supervision. 

While they would continue to be responsible for course 
content and supervision of inslructitfn in their subject 
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•afreas, the supervisory APs also were to encourage cur- 
riculum revision, adaptations, and development of inno- 
vative and experimental methodology which will be.made 
possible through the ,new type o£ structure." And they 
were to "encourage, v to an even greater degree than here- 
tofore, experimentation, innovation, and flexibility of 
approach and method." 

"It is further recognized," the statement continued, "that 
there are many procedures which can be utilized other 
than— and in addition to— the previously followed tra- 
ditional course sequences (in order) to build and develop 
the desired skills, knowledges (sic), attitudes, ^and 
outcomes." 

All of this meant a dual and conflicting chain of command 
at Haaren. Teachers were forced to march to the tune of 
two different drummers— the subject-oriented assistant 
principal and the mini-school coordinator, who pre- 
sumably was encouraging an interdisciplinary approach to 
instruction. Meanwhile, both the assistant pnncipals and 
the coordinators were reporting directly to the tpr^icipal, a 
situation that could not help but muddy HEne decision- 
making waters. 

More serious, in terms of project objectives, the 
managerial structure meant that the new mini-schools 




lacked any real autonomy and as a result, the sott of 
individual identity planned for them. In general, students 
cjid not identify with their mini-schools or with the mini- 
school staffs. Confusion and administrative short circuits 
were the order of the day. No on$, especially the assistant 
principals and the mini-school coordinators, had a clear 
picture of his role, responsibilities, and functions. 

The fact that the APs and the coordinators had 
overlapping responsibilities led inevitably to conflict 
between the two groups. The confusion an^ the conflicts 
remained unresolved until December, when Deutchman 
and a Coalition-organized business advisory committee 
began a series of meetings aimed at finding a solution. 

The meetings, which consumed many after-school hours^ 
and much pulling and hauling between the committee, 
Deutchman, Board of Education officials, and the Coali- 
.tion, led ultimately to the Holiday Inn management con- 
. f^rence described ezJHier in this chapter and to adoption of 
a new structure under which^eadT^of the assistant 
principals had administrativp^'control over two* mini- 
schools but retaineeh^is^chool-wide authority over 
subject-matter teachers.* A 

By spring, it was obvious that the new structure — knowrt 
as "Plan A"— was^a failure. Yhe Coalition, which mean- 



while had developed a three-.year master plan covering its 
/involvement in the project, met with Board of-Education 
officials to urge adoption of a master plan for Haar$n and 
to suggest that a management .director's position be 
established at the school. 

Ultimately, the Coalition master plan was adapted to 
Haaren's needs and viewpoints and adppted. A new 
managerial structure, under which the assistant principals' 
role was better defined to separate line and staff functions, 
was established. And it was agreed that a management 
director, to be nominated by the Coalition, would fee^ 
appointed. 

The new administrative structure", which endpd all traces* 
of the old departmental system, represented an improve- 
"<rttent over the old. The lines of responsibility were clearer: 
coordinators of two mini-schools reported to each of 
the^assistant principals supervision, who in turn reported 
to the principal. But, in part because not all of the assist- , 
_ant principals are happy with the disappearance of 4he 
subject-matter departments, where in fairness they had 
built their careers; problems of tKe administrative structure 
still are not totally resolved, m fact, some of the APs feel 
that their inability to supervise teachers directly in, their 
disciplines has had a detrimental rather than a positive 
effect onjhe school. x - ' 



On the oth£r hand, appointment of a management director 
clearly has had a positive impacLjHis presence, as 
expected, has made it possible for the principal tdlhed 
many of his concerns with administrative detail and focus ' 
more attention on the School's, educational programs. 
Establishment of the Management Development Office 
(MDO), under the management dirdctons control, has 
provide^ a vehicle for the mor^ effective utilization of 
business loanees. See "Focus. Business Involvement" later 
in this chapter. And theMDO has been able to undertake a 
number of management and systems studies— most signifc 
cantly a full-scale inventory of the school's resources— that 
very likely wquld not have happened in its absence. 

As/eported earlier, the MDO, initially was #eaded by a 
business loanee- Edward McCormack of the Equ^BIe" 
Life Assurance Society -who worked with Jeff Z^owin, 
executive assistant to the principal. McCorm^c^ was 
instrumental in setting up the office and giving, indirection. 
And he was astute enough to recognize that, siftce he was 
an ".outsider" in an educational institution; MDO reports 
f antj Suggestions to bther school units should go out over 
Zerowih's signature. This meant that, almost from the 
outset, the MDO enjoyed a level of staff acceptance that 
otherwise would have been lacking. 

Zero win succeeded McCormack as management director 
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• ^ ^ 
when the latter s one-year tour at Haaren came to an end, 
A few months later, Zerowin was promoted to assistant 
principal in charge of management, development, and 
planning, a development that greatly enhanced thdoffiqe's 
statu* in the school ancl the potential for continued staff 
acceptance of its role. As Zerowin himself concedes, more 
time will be required before the full impact of j the new 
office is felt in all areas of school operations. But, from all 
testimony, the MDO clearly represents a major step in the 
rigljt^irection. 

A similar conclusion is indicated in the case of the Haaren 
Planning Group (HPG), the makeup of which is described 
earlier in this chapter. Organized primarily as a vehicle for 
the introduction and .evaluation of program proposals 
originating both from within the school and from outside 
agencies like the Coalition, the HPG provide^the potential^ 
for continuous .planning and for continuing'evaluation of 
the school's programs. (See* handbook section of this 
book.) For a description of HPG operations, see the 
accompanying "idea to implementation" flow chart. 

The restructuring of Haaren's management systems 
involved adoption of industrial management principles 
and techniques and their adaptation to the needs of an- 
educational institution. Stress needs fo be placed on the 
word "adapt^tion^^-Sehtfbls are not in business to produce 
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the measurable Jcinds of returns indicated by industrial 
profit and loss statements or income to investment ratios. 
The product of a school must be expressed in human 
terms— educated graduates, productive ar\d emotionally 
adjysted titiz&ns. The "returns" are difficult to quantify. 

At the same time, the ldgic behind industrial management 
techniques can have a place in the educational scheme of 
things. The Haaren experience indicates that a major short- 
coming in the schools is a lack of clear objectives. It is all 
well and good to argue that the objective is simply to" pro- 
duce an educated citizenry, but, given the* failure to 
\ achieve that objective with any consistency, it is obvious 
that generalizations are not enough. There is need to 
establish more specific and detailed objectives that come to 
grips with the causes of failure, both in the schools and in , 
their students. 

In other words, the schools need to take a leaf out of the 
* industrial-management book and institute what trie 
management specialists call "management by objectives " 
They must develop a clear understanding of their problems 
and of the steps required to resolve them, then organize 
and manage themselves accordingly. * 

It cannot be claimed that rWren High School* today is a 
well-managed ^hotil. M"ph more needs to be 



accomplished in restrujcturing and refining its management 
systems. But progress has been made and, as Assistant 
Principal Zerowin put it, administrators and teachers alike 
have come to recognize the hazards of "crisis management" 
and have learned "to stop and think fora second'^before 
adopting new programs or procedures. 

Outside assistance has been an important factor in the new 
management picture at Haaren. Early^in the project, -the 
business advisory committee, in a marathon series erf con- 
ferences with Principal Deutchman, argued for changes in 
. the role of assistant principals, changes that were at least 
partially implemented. The staff of th$ Urban Coalition's 
Education Program played a continuing role in the effort 
to restructure the school. And, through the Coalition, the 
business loanees and the' school's first management 
-director, Edward McCormadk^ made important con- 
tributions. And, again .under -£oalitiort auspices, thepart- 
Jime servic«of management consultant Cyril Tyson were . 
"available to the school over a period of; two years. * 

But- the process of outside involvement, was not an easy 
one. Relationships between the business advisory corn-' 
mittee and Deiitchman were far from smooth; to the point 
that the principal is said to have felt the corporate 
"experts" were trying to "pu?h him around." Similarly, the 
Coalition, Staff was reg&rded with some suspicion in me 



school and, in th$ view of some teachers and 
administrators, was both naive and arbitrary in some of its 
efforts to bring about changes in the school. 

As Deutchman sees it, there were personality problems on 
both sides. There were occasfons, the principal said, when 
" he felt that Louis McCagg, Education Program director, 
"was trying to push me." "We had a number of disagree- 
ments about things he proposed but that I didn't think 
were wise or feasible at the time." 

The problem ultimately caused the Coalition, with the help 
of Cyril Tyson, to re-examine its role in the project. Out of 
the re-examination came a new posture for the Coalition 
staff, one that was better attuned to the politics and piracti- * 
calities facing an outside 'Intervened' in a school situation. 
From then on, all Coalition efforts at H#aren were 
channeled through* the school's own institutions— the 
Haaren Planning Group, the Managprfient Development 
Office, and the Professional Senric^Center. 

Significantly, maximum' effectiveness of the business 
lqanees at Haaren was not achieved until they were for- 
mally incorporated into the MDO. And $he early effective- 
ness of the MDO itself was due in significant part to Ed 
McCormack's decision, as an outsider, to keep a low . 
profile anct channel the office's reports and proposals 



throughjnsider Jeff Zerowin. 

Taken together, .Haaren's experiences in reforming its 
management structure and systems suggest a number of 
important lessons for both educators involved in reform 
and for outside agencies trying tOvhslp them. First, and 
perhaps most important, machinery should be established 
for the orderly and systematic handling of proposals for 
change, whether generated within the school or outside, by 
an agency oi the school. " *" 

Second, many of those involved in the Haaren project 
have concludecj that school administrators, particularly in 
a school as large and as complex as Haaren, should have 
formal training in modern management techniques. Some 
would go as far as to recommend a year or two iti manage- 
ment programs, preferably tailored, to educational real- 
ities, at an institution like the Harvard Graduate Scnool of 
Business. 

Finally, there are some among the teaching staff at Haaren 
who feel that no outsiders— such as the Education Program 
staff— should attempt to intervene in a school situation 
like that at Haaren without first hgvin$» two j or three years' 
teaching experience in a school with similar conditions, 
problems, and political realities t 
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The Physical Environment 

Haaren High School, built in 1903, is cut out of the typical 
mold tor urban schools of its era, a mold, incidentally, that 
was not to broken until the late 1950s and still is 
reflected in the design of many new inner city schools. The 
six-story structure, its exterior designed in an ornate, 
Dutch Renaissance style and its interior reflecting now 
obsolete educational tjhinking, as it stands represents an 
obstacle to the success of the mini-school project. 

„ Haaren was built around the^oncept of the self-contained 
classroom, m which a teacher of, let's say, English, spent 
most of the day in the same classroom while students 
shuttled from classroom to classroom at the summons of a 
bell. The pattern, know as the "egg crate" to modern 
educational planners, tended to lock the educational 
program into a fixed pattern — to the extent that student 
desks for many years were bolted to the floor in f igid and 
unyielding rdws. * 

The building was not only educationally obsolete but, be- 
cause of its age and other factors, haid been slated for 
abandonment in the late 19,40s, But enrollment trends and 
other priorities ruled put its closing and Haaren obviously 
* still is very much in business. ' 

It was in this physical environment that, in September 



1971^ {he mini-school project was inaugurated. A key ele- 
ment in the project was the'allocation to each of the 14 new 
mini-schools its own, identifiable area of the schbol build- 
ing—in effect, its own "turf." Within that area, each mini- 
school was to Ijave a student lounge, a move that would 
help students identify with their mini-schools. And the 
semi-autonomous nature of mini-school administration 
suggested that each have office space for coordinators, 
guidance personnel, and the teaching faculty. 

Typical of schools of the egg-crate pattern, Haaren has. 
large, double-loaded corridors that eat up considerable 
building space. Under the mini-school organization, stu- 
dent circulation through the building 'was drastically 
reduced. The large corridors no longer were needed and, 
hopefully, a significant share of corridor area could be 
converted to instructional and other uses. By the same 
token, box-like, inflexible classroom" spaces provided 
under the egg-crate plan did not accommodate the variable 
student groupings called for u^der the mini-school pro- 
ject's team and interdisciplinary approach to instruction. 

Minor renovation to accommodate the project was carried 
out during the summer prior to its inception but was far 
too limited in scope to provide a suitable environ&ent for 
the mini-schools. This much waV recognized early in the 
" game by Chuck Dickinson, then the Urban Coalition's 
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liaison at Haaren. Dickinson, as reported earlier, 
fincourdged all of themini L schools»to think out their space 
needs and come up with plans for , renovation to meet . 
them* He won support and encouragement from August 
.Gold, head of the Board of Education's School Planning 
and Research Division. He involved the architectural firm 
of .Max Urbahn Associates in the effort. And he-secured the 
interest, advice, and laterjinancial support.from Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories (EFL), a Jord Foundation- 
supported agency devoted to improved planoing for- 
educational buildings and facilities . 

The result was a two-year effort to develop pMrts for two 
specific mini-schools, a basic skills minUschool and a 
^vocational mini-school. The first year's effort was devoted 
to the development of preliminary plans bfa team includ- 
ing faculty, students, and architects. During year two, the 
preliminary plans were turned oyer to the participants of a 
design serhinar— including many of the original student 
and faculty team— at the" Parsons School of Design. The 
seminar produced final plans for the mini-schools which 
were submitted to Gold's office and won a $1 million* 
commitment in construction funds. - , 

As reported earlier, construction has yet to begin. But the 
planning effort was in itself an important contribution, for 
one thing, it demonstrated that studtffits and teachers can 



be effectively involved in planning the physical environ- 
ment in which they will work. It demonstrated that diverse 
resources— the public and private sectors, universities, and 
foundations— can be brought to bear in orchestrated 
fashion on the planning effort. And it produced a proto- 
type for other,schools that may wish "to renovate space to 
accommodate mini-school- type programs. 

Finally, as a practical matter, it demonstrated that the 
Haaren building lent itself to radical interior "surgery" to 
accommodate new functions and programs. The renova- 
tion of schools of Haaren's vintage is not a hew approach; 
its feasibility has been dempnstrated in scores of projects * 
across the United States. 1 But a reality facing each renova- * 
*tion project is the need to establish that physical rearrange- 
ments are structurally feasible, that renovation does noi 
involve inordinate ^costs, and that it .can be carried out 
within the constraints of existing buildjng and fire codes. 

While far from unique, the Haaren planning process is one 
that well could be followecf by otljter schools contemplating 
renovation. The process started with a painstaking effort 
to define the^ goals of 'tfre mini-schools on three major 
areas— educational, administrative, ^ and social emo- 
tional— and yfrom* them to develop general space 
requirements. 2 ' ¥ 
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The requirements then.w^re translated into specific space 
allocations for such functions as lounges, circulation, 
offices, small- and large-grou(i instructional areas, work- 
shops arid laboratories, independent study areas, and 
st6rage. Finally, wrth the«architects involved, the space 
allocations were translated into schematicplans. 

As the accompanying drawings indicate, the schematics 
for the basic skills mini-school*emerged as an open-plan 
design, calling for extensive demolition of existing walls in 
a fifth-floor wing of the school. And the vocational mini- 
school was to occupy hitherto-tinused basement sjjace 
adjacent to the school's largf auditorium. 

0 

It is significant to note that the results of the first-year 
planning effort were almost totally reworked in the course 
of the Parsons design seminar, conducted during the spring 
of 1973 and attended by sevSn teachers; two streetworkers, 
and six students from Haaren. Where the year^one effort 
focused on the problems of utilising furniture and equip- 
ment to define and'organize art open-space environment, 
the Workshop focused more closely, on the relationship 
between physical environment and social interaction and 
the impact of that relationship on education. The new 
focus led to a reconsideration of the schematic design in 
terms of the original program of requirements and to 
* revisions that are reflected in the accompanying schematic 



sketches and form the basis for the school's proposal to the 
Board of Education forronstruction funds. * 

Meanwhile, the Haaren project not only offers a prototype 
for other renovation projects but h>as had an impaction 
futtore high -school construction in Nfew Yprk City. August 
Gold, whose office has responsibility for the educational 
planning behind all new public school construction in the 
city, has decreed, largely on the basis of his exposure to the 
Haaren project, that all new high schools built by the city 
will include "some scfrt of mini-school facilities." 



' Educational Facilities Laboratories has supported many such 
renovation projects cither directly or through its New Life for 
Old Schools* project ip Chicago. For a list of pertinent publica- 
tions and their , prices, write to Educational Facilities Labor- 
' atories, 477Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

e l^int^chool 
*,'pp\2-lVl7 



1 See Mini- ool News, Vol. 3, No. 7, November/ December 
1973,' 
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Business Involvement 



The phenomenon of business involvement in the public 
schools was not new when the Haaren mini school project 
got under way in 1971. Prompted largely by' the urban 
unrest of the 1960's and by difficulties in recruiting qual 
ified inner-rcity residents to man their offices and produc 
tion lines, many large corporations had committed them- 
selves to attempts to resolve educational and other 
m pressing urban problems. f , 

**In I^ew York at least, the early corporate efforts were 
aimed at the support of alternatives to the public schools 
like the Urban League's street academies. Later on, #as 
reported in Chapter Two, many corporate supporters grew 
disenchanted with the academies, primarily because it was 
felt they were mismanaged and were having little or no 
brfpact on the established school system. Accordingly, 

-^responsiWrcorporate executives began to seek wfcys to tie 
* the strjfet apdemy concept into the existing schools. 

The search resulted in establishment of the McGraw-Hill 
Street Academy, with its ♦ties'to Haarenfr and later in cor- 
porate support of such projects*. as Harambee Prep and 
Wingate Prep, both attached to existing higK schools. And 
ultimately it led to active corporate involvement, with 
Haaren and its mini-school complex and the inclusion of 
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business involvement as one, of the fiv* basic components 
of the Haaren project. / 

With such involvement an institutionalized part pi its^pro- 
gram, Haaren in effect became a laboratory in which to 
test different approaches to cprp6rate support and to 
determine which produced the greatest returnsJFor, histor- 
ically, corporate involvement in the schools mad taken a 
variety of forms, including: 

• Outright budgetary support, in the case of the early 
, street academies, for totat school programs. 

• Financial supportof exp'erinjjptal programs within a 
school, * , 

• Gifts of equipment and supplies. 

• Partnerships under which corporations supported spe- 
cific school prograjns . related to their ^ areas of 

interest— e.g.: Mobil Oil's support of an automotive mini- 
school at Haaren. % • ; 

• Loans of specialized personnel to help in developing 
and operating specific school programs. 

• Loans of managerial personnel to help solve-a school's 
management problems. 

• Financial, technical, and managerial support for inno- 
vative programs through such change agencies as the New 1 
York Urban Coalition and the Economic Development 
Coiincil. 
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By the time the Haaren project came along, most of the 
involved corporations had shied away from direct 
•budgetary support and from gifts of equipment. Such 
assistance, they reasoned, had little impact on a school's 
basic problems. Little was accomplished when a school 
administrator approached a torporation with a "shopping 
list" 'requesting such hardware as typewriters, furniture, 
television sets, or computers and with no clearly defined 
program for resolving his schools problems. „ 

Gifts of specialized equipment were not ruled out in 
partnership situations such as Mobil's automotive 
program. But. by and large, the corporations were seeking 
ways to deal with the basic educational problems in the 
schools. They no longer were interested in a role as the rich 
uncle ready to pour money and equipment into the schools 
without regard £pr the feturn— in improved educational 
performancei—on their investment. 

Accordingly, the business involvement component at 
Haaren essentially fell into three categories: general 
support of the project through the Urban Coalition, con- 
tinuing partnerships on the Mobil pattern, <md the intro- 
duction of business loanees. * w 

Support of the Coalition's Education Program continues, 
but at a sdmewhat reduced rate. And, as of the end of the 



1973-74 school, year and the Coalition's withdrawal from 
the project, that support ceased to have a direct impact at 
Ha aren. Similarly, business loanees, who had been 
assigned under Coalition auspices, no longer are part of 
the Haaren scenes Only <the Mobil-type partnerships 
remain. * ^ 

But, jrieariwhile, much has been learned. Business, it 
turned out, made its most important contribution at 
Haaren In the areas of planning, organisation, and 
management, first through the business advisory group, 
then through the -services of Equitable Life's Ed 
McCormackas theschooFs first management director, and 
finally through the Coalition-generated consulting services, 
of Cyril Tyson and,, to a more limited extent, Joseph 
O'Connell. (See "Focus: Planning, Organization, ahd 
Management" earlier in this chapter.) 

As was seen earlier, such involvement was not without 
strain and, at times, conflict. But the end result was th<at 
both parties-- the insiders on the school staff £nd the out- 
siders froiffMndustry and the Coalition— found ways. to 
bring outside expertise and assistance into the school 
through the school's own administrative .machinery. In the 
process, the outside contributions gained legitimacy and 
acceptance by the school staff and conflict generally was 
avoided. 



The business loanees at Haaren represent an important 
case in point. Dunnj^the projects first year, the loanees 
occupied a separate office and, while they consulted with 
the principal ort school needs and their efforts to help meet 
those needs, they essentially operated outside the school s 
regular administrative structure. As a result, according to 
' some' observers, they lacked visibility and thus.any real 
appreciation of their Contributions' on the part of the staff. 
At the same time, their efforts tended to fall into the s 
"shopping list" category. Much of their time was spent in 
seeking corporate help in acquiring equipment orj assist- 
ance for specific school projects or programs^ 

The picture changed somewhat with the establishment, at 
the outset of year two, of the new Management Develop- 
ment Office. The loanees gradually were involved in MDO 
projects, such as studies of school security, and spento less* 
tin^e in soliciting corporate contributions and support. The 
following year, a new team of loanees was formally 
integrated into the MDO and,' primarily for that reason, 
were*in a position to make more significant contributions 
to the school than hac^their equally capable predecessors. 

The lessons for educators seeding corporate support 
should be clear. Business is not interested in rescuing the 
educational system rrom its financial problems through 
grants of money or gifts of equipment (or, for that matter, 
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an any other form of indirect taxation), Nor does it have 
the resources to do so. But business, out of its own self 
interest, is willing to do, what it can to help the schools 
operate more efficiently and produce a better-educated and 
more responsible citizen who will contribute both tp the 
pool of employable talent and to a more stable urban 
community. 

In seeking business involvement, educators should recog.- 
nize that reality, tear up their shopping lists, ancVseelyfne 
kinds of support that business is ready and willin^iQ/pro- 
vide. And, once such assistance is made available, care 
should be taken to create appropriate in-school machinery 
to insure that the corporate input is regarded as a legiti- 
mate contribution to the school and its operations and not 
as an intrusion or interference on the part of outsiders from 
the corporate world. 

Streetworkers 

The*3tcfeet worker, when the haaren mini-school project 
was initiated in 1971, was a relatively new and unfamiliar 
figure on the American educational scene. His origins 
traced back less than ten years to the start of the street 
academy program in Harlem in 1965. And it wa& not until 
19b8wwhen the McGraw-Hill Street. Academy was set up 
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with formal ties to Haarfcn High School that streetworkers 
became part of the established school system in New York. 
Furthermore, the streetworkers who were to become a 
major component in the Haaren project, Were handed a 
substantially different role than .that of their .street- 
academy predecessors. The early streetworkers lived up tQ 
their name in every respect: their time was spent in the 
streets,, seeking out schooj dropouts, and, ♦ employing 
methods ranging from persuasionlto 'cajolery to .outright 
bullying, attempted to lure them into the street academies 

to resume their educations.* 

> „ '* * 

In contrast, the streetworkers at Haaren spentf most of 
their working day in school. Some time is spent ,in,4he 
streets checking the school neighborhood foj* truants and 
cutters. And; particularly^* during, holiday periods, 
occasional visits are made to the homes *|md neighbor- 
hoods of truants and other problem students. In addition, 
the streetworkers frequently refer students t,<^health> drug 
prevention, and other agencies for help in solving their 
problems. * \^ 

But, despite all this, the Haaren streetworker still spends 
by far the greater proportion of his time irj the building, a 
situation with which he is not entirely happy. Many of 
those interviewed felt that fime could be spent t Aiore 
profitably in the streets. Most argued that each (nini^ 
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school should have at least two streetworkers, rather than 
„ the one which is the current norm. Witlf two streetworkers 
assigned, they pointed out„ one could handle in-school 
problems while the other was in the streets dealing with 
student problems from that vantage point. 

' Although the streetworker idea ' was "advocated" by 
whites like Harold Oostdyk, who "adapted it from their 
experience in religious youth work, most of its* 
practitioners today are minority group members.'. At - 
Haaren, fdr example, the recruitment process involved' 

* Blacks, Puerto ~Ric£ns, whites, and even a number of 
women. But the 15 finally selected were male and either 
Black or Puerto Rican. There was no attempt to exclude 
whites pr women, but the school's selection committer felt 

' that, those selected appeared best qualified to function in 
the streetworker role. 

The criteria for selection included related experience in 
such-fields as athletic coaching, recreational work, and job 
or drug counseling; the ability to relate tpjoung people 
from minority and/ or poverty backgrounds and, at the 
same time, ihe ability to work with the teaching staff and 
other school personnel. Leadership queues ranked high 
in the equation. And it was deemed important that stu- 
dents be exposed to a strong, male image from their own 
ethnic groups/ a consideration' that may have weighed 
"^against female candidates in the selection process. 
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Once selected, the streetworkers went through the sum- 
/ mer training programs described earlier in this chapter 
and, in September; took over their new responsibilities. 
These included: 

< 

V • Acting' as counselor or "big brother" to the students, 
helping them with the full range of non-academic problems 
(academic problems are the function of the guidance 
counselors)— health, legal/ behavioral, drug-related, 
employment, housing— encountered by inner-city youth. 

• Acting as liaison orinterpreter between minority and 
poverty background students 'and their middle-class 
teachers, 

• Helping to maintain discipline in the student lounges, 
cafeteria, mini-school areas, and hallways. In that role, the 
streetworkers di^Lnot act as securire oersonnel, did not 
regard tKemselves as such,jind^elt v cnat^to do so, would 
undermjne their ability in the eyes of the students. % 

• Cpnmunicating with the parents of student dropouts, 
truants, and cutters. 

• Referring students with problems to appropriate 
municipal or private agencies. 

• Assistance in the organization of student field^ trips, 
athletic r and recreational' events, and other non-classroom 
activities. 

* To offer a more specific picture of .the streetworker 



function, the following is a* "log" of Haaren streetworker 
activities for the four-month period from September 1972^ 
through January 1973: ' ' 

• To deal with chronic truants and cutters, conducted 
1018 students interviews, sent out 492 letters to parents, 
made 1313 phone calls to parents, and conducted 533 
home visits. 

• Maintained .records indicating referrals, interviews, 
and other actions in dealing with student problems. 

. • In 20 cases acted as intermediaries for students at 
suspension-hearings. - 

• Persuaded a number of pQtential dropouts to stay in 
school. ^ 

• Assisted students in contacting -their guidance 
counselors and grade advisors. * - 

• Handled student disruptions in hallways,- lounges, 
and classrooms. ^ 

• Handled housing problems for 29 students. 

• Helped 62 # students obtainjobs. 

•'Helped in attempts to organize a~ viable' Haaren 
parents' group. 

• Helped organize student governments for the mini- 
schools. 

• Contacted a grand total of 37 agencies to obtain help 
for 249 students ( . The scope of these activities may be 
indicatedj^a partial listing of the contacted agencies: * 
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Health-related- Roosevelt Hospital^ "City College 
Mental Hygiene Program, Lower We"stSide Health Clinic, 
Bdlevue Hospital Dental Clinic, Brooklyn Jewish, Hos- 
pital. X ' * . v < 

Drug-relafed— Lincoln Center Anti-Drug Program, Bay- , 
view Narcotics Rehabilitation Center, Ph6enix House.'" 

Employment -tyew Yofk State Employment Service, 
Opportunities Industrial Center, United Jewish Appeal, 
Job Corps, Vocational foundation, .Manpower, Jdbs for 
Youth. / ' ^ . , 

Higher Educatiot\~ Hunter and Brooklyn Colleges, 
Columbia and FordKam Universities. * - 

Welfare— New York City' Department of Social 
.Services? , 

Legal— Legal Aid Society, M-E.N.D,., M.F.Y.'Legal Ser- 
vices, U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Legal Probe. 

Housing— West Side Crisis Unit, Emergency Shelter, 
Inc., Waverly Center, Children's Shelter " % 



Clearly, Haaren's streetworkers play an^activeand critical* 
part.in dealing with students and- their problems. But, as 

# they see it, their impact could be even greater. Attendance, 
trysy claim* is "highest where teachers involve the street- 
workers In ^classroom activities. But such involvement is 
rare, they "report, primarily because most teachers*do not 

• regard' streetworkers as professionals and do not want 
them in, the classroom. The prevailing faculty attitude, 
according to the streetworkers, is. "If therms a problem, 

* 111 send for you." A « 

Ideally, as the streetworkers see it, all streetworkers shtfuld 
have had classroom teaching experience to function more, 
• effectively as streetworkers. Conversely^ they argue that 
all teachers should have streetwork experience in orcter to 
better understand and communicate with; their, students. * 
Food for thought. 1 ^ ' ' 





Educational Alternatives:. The Future ' 



As Haaren High School prepared'to enter its. fourth year- as a 
mini-school camplex, it was apparent that ahernative forms of 
^education had teased to be 'mere experiments and had become an 
accepted part of the operations of many school systems across 
the natidn. In NeW York City al6ne, it was possible to identify at 
least 50 mini-school operations as well. as a dozen or more pro- 
grams involving other approaches* to alternative .education. 
And, nationwide, the National,.Consortium for Options in, 
PubPc Education reported that the number of alternative schools, 
or programs identified in the J9?3-74 schoot year— 575— was' 
nearly 25 per cent greater than the fofaTTor 1972-.73. 

The'possible variety in alternative schooling cao be illustrated 
by a sampling of the programs already in feeing in New York 
-City In additions© Wingate aricl Harambee Preps, there were at 
least 30 satellite mini-schools in operation in the city during the 
197J-74 school year and several new satellites, were in the 
planning stages. Two jnew high 'schools— John Dewey in Brook- j 
lyn .and August Martin in Queens— had/been* planned from 
scratch around innovative ^alternative, programs. 'August 
' Martih, for example, emerged from a. cooperative community 
and school systems planning process wftft an aerospace-centered 
program. High schools throughout /the city hacj^stuclents en-' 
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rolled *in thV Bcftrd of Education s fo-op program, in 
vVhi^h student^ alternate terms between school and work. 
Similarly, undep an. executive internship program, city 
.high* school students were splitting their time between for- 
mal schooling and internships in city agencies. A number, 
of satellite [academies were offering Keajth s^-vices pro- 
grams in cooperation with.hospitals anci median 1 centers in 
the city. And at least one elementary school - Community 
School 129 in the Bronx- acting on it^oVm initiative* l^as 
converted into a complex of smfcll sub-schools 

Perhaps the rrtost clastic of New Yprk s alternative pro- 
grams was City-as^School, in effect ah urban '[school- 
without- walls. Patterned after Philadelphia's widely pub- 
licized Parkway School, City-as-School, has no physical 
facilities-other than a central office and counseling complex 
at a Board* of Education building downtown Brooklyn. » 
The school s'200-oda students attend "classes" in such 
diverse locations as the Bronx Zoo, the/Richmundtown 
Restoration on Staten Island, a congressman's office^nd 
the Federal Tracfe Commission's New York office 

Despite all this activity, it would be premature at besttcT 
suggest that alternative programs ^jjfc available in NevfJ^; 
York for all students who desire them and might benefiUby. 
\them. Trevor Ciishrnan, who recently conducted an in-, 
depth study of ^he city s high schools for the Chancellor's 
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Center for Planning at the Board of Education, suggests 
that it is "very misleading" on the Board's part to equate 
the existence of the alternativeprograms now in being with 
the real changes needed in the*sy stem - Cushman, -formerly 
on the staff of the Fund for the City of New York, argues 
trjat, while "the total market for alternatives is* enormous, 
very few kids really have an option." ^ 

On the other hand, much has happened in the last few 
years. Arfd, while it cannot yet be described as an unmiti- 
gated success, the Haaren project stands as evidence that 
radical surgery can work in the system. For Haaren will 
continue to operate as a mini-school complex, at least for 
the foreseeable future. The project has the support of the 
principal and a solid majority of the staff. And no one. 
interviewed in preparation of this book, including "some 
teachers whose attitude rhust^be described as critical or 
lukewarm, advocated that the concept be abandoned in t 
favor of a return to traditional educational patterns. 

There will be changes and adjustments as the project pro- 
ceeds. Principal Deutchman suggests that there may be 
additional changes in the role and functions of his assist- 
ant pnncipals during the years ahead. Consideration is 
being given to the possibility of phasing out Another of the 
^rojecH's less effective mini»schools. And, in an effort to 
offset the loss 'of the old subject-matter oriehted depart 



mental structure, regular conferences "of subject matter 

specialists will be instituted. 

r- . < 

The changes, according to E£eutchman, are part of what he 
says from the outset has been "a flexible approach-**one 
that I am proud of." The staff, he addec£ has "constantly 
been' analyzing our situation, our progress, and problems" 
and in an "aggressive and alert" fashion, has suggested afici 
j implemented appropriate changes and adjustments in the 
school's organization and program. * v 

Change a]so will occur in the Urban Coalition s involve- 
ment in the process of school change. As was sfeert in 
Chapter Four, 1973-74 marked the final year of, direct 
c Coalition involvement in the Haaren project, although, . 
according to Lynn Gray, Haaren will continue to enjpy an 
"open opportunity" to make proposals to the Coalition for 
new types of ' assistance when and if the need becomes 
apparent, * 

Meanwhile, Haaren's npodel for the mini-school comple* 
has attractedkat'te/fticm among school administrators else- 
where in th^ity. Xt least nine schools-all at the inter- 
mediate or junior high school level— have. appro ached the 
Urban Coalition with requests that it help* them with the 
prbce^f ,oI -totally restructuring' their organizations and 
programs. In response, the Coalition iaid plans for a 



research project, to start in the summer of 1974, under 
which one/rf the four, Intennediate School 162 in. the 
Brontf, will beyfeveloped as a "pilot process model school." 
The project, conducted in cooperation with the School of 
Education of the City College of New York, is expected to- 
generate "a^renewal x prbcess and mechanism for 'the 
• developmei^ of an efficient, manageable means by which 
to developed extend mini-so^ools and mini-school Com- 
plexes." It; Js supported by a three-year grant fronvjjbe^ 
National institute of Education. 

The project, is being conducted in cooperation with the 
Board of f Education s Division of Planning and Support/ 
headed by E>- E(jpthe Gaines.' This recentjy organized- 
division ffcr^the first time in the city's history provided a 
central coordinating structure at school jboard head- 
quarters felr all experimentarprograms in the system. 
The Coalition and the Board's Learning Cooperative (part 
of Dr. Gaines' bffice) are cooperating in the establishment 
of a program that promises to have a more widespread 
impact on the development' of mini-schools and mini- 
school complexes in the city schooi systems. The program, 
called theTraiaing Center ax\d located at theJJrban Coali- 
tion offices, is specifically designed to assist the staffs of 
schools 'whichjtave developed or are developing new 
organizational and managerial patterns along mini-school 
lines. 
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The center will help* school staffs in the process of setting 
objectives and in the management and organization of 
their new programs. Aid will be provided in curriculum 
development, the design of new physical.facilities to house 
the new programs,, and the utilization of new resources. 
. And, in a third major area, th^Training Renter will assist 
in the development of leadership skills, improved inter- 
personal relationships, and the evaluation process. 
Support will be provided 'to schools indicating an interest 
in renewal to help.them plan for renewal and in retraining 
their personnel to handle new prograifcs. 

Involvement of any one school in the Training Center 
sequence will be a two-year process, opening with a con- 
sultation period of from one to six months, during which 
the project will be designed Jby school and Coalition 
representatives, after which a formal proposal will be sub- 
^^*$£♦i/.m^tted to the Coalition. Approval of the proposal is 
followed by a pre-operational phase, during which broad 
objectives are clearly defined and a precise operational 
plan is developed. At the same time the school and the 
Coalition negotiate over resource allocations, timing, and 
the -decision-making process, culminating in an agreement 
defining the operational plan for project implementation. 

• The project then enters its "ip-service" phase, during which 
training support, both in personnel and resource*, is pro- 
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vided for the first full year of operations. Finally, there is a 
12-month-long follow-up stage, involving gradual and 
complete transfer of responsibilities to the school staff and 
development of a final report arid evaluation of the 
project. 

The Training Center approach, developed out of the 
Urban Coalition's depth of experience with the early street 
'academies, the Wingate and Harambee Prep experiments, 
a group of satellite mini-schools, and the Haaren mini-* 
school complex, provides a mechanism for the hoped-for 
replication of mini-school complexes in school?. across the 
city. And the climate for such replication seems to be 
favorable. 

That is not to suggest that all schools in New York (and 
elsewhere) be converted to rnini-school or other alternative 
formats. As suggested earlier, 'there is and probably will 
continue to be a considerable, segment of any school 
system's stucfent body that can survive in and profit from a 
traditiona\educational program. What doesseent possible 
in the long run is that traditional schools will become just 
one of a broad series of options open td all students in a 
given school system. 

In I^ew York, for .example, Chancellor Irving Anker has 
proposed a cluster system for elementary schools, under 
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which each of the f ouf or five schoofs in a cluster will differ 
in structure and/or programmatic emphasis? Parents, 
probably in consultation with guidance counselors, then 11 
% would have the option of choosing the school they feel best 
suited to the needs of their offspring> , 
Another straw in the wind is a recent and # unpublicized 
•policy adopted by the Board of Education's Division of, 
^School Planning#and research, under which some space 
designed to accomodate alternative teaching patterns will 
be built into all new high schools in the city. 

Perhaps more dramatic are a series of new projects planned 
^Jbyjhe,New York City Educational Construction Fund, in 
which special-interest mini-scHools wff] be built into new 
commercial or residential structures in the city. The Fund, 
a unique, State-chartered agency, is 'empowered to float 
bondj, build schools, then sell or lease the.,air rights over 
the school- for commercial or reyridehtial development. Pro- 
ceeds from the lease or sale, plus .an annual fee paid by the 
developer in lieu of taxes, are employed to retire the 
bonds. * 

Until recently, Fund* projects, while' architecturally: of 
greater interest than most recent sfchool construction, have 
been planned around more or les9 traditional educational 
programs. But now, the Fund, iijAooperation with the 
Division of School Planning tnd Research, proposes to 



build' an International Language Arts £enter«into a new % 
apartment structure on Manhattan's Third Avenue. The 
Center will be a mini-school, accommodating 1TO to 20Ct * 
students, and will off er p/ograms in such rarely taughr^^ 
languages as Modern Gre&k, Chinese, and Japanese. Close * V ? " 
ties are envisioned with the nearby" United Nations ^tead- ' * 
quarters and with university language*departments. 

Another mini-school, specializing in communications, is 
contemplated at a location near the New York D^jly News s - 
and another four or five— devoted to such subjects as 
small business, home improvement, child care, and elec- 
tromechanical repair— are under consideration by the 
Division of School Planning and-Research. 
In short, in New York City and elsewhere, the movement 
toward ^alternatives for everyone" seems to be gaining 
momentum. But the process is" unlikely to be quick a^d 
easy.Jn New York, the Board of Education arid its top^ 
administrative personnel are on record as favoring the \ 
widespread development of alternative programs. But / 
there- is a majQr reservation, suggested in a Went state-' * 
ment by Dr. Seymour P. Lachman, former board presi- 
dent: ' * . 

"I am of the opinion that educational alternatives should- 
be^ade av>ailable to the greatest extent, possible. These ,', 
alternatives usually are more costly and the limited 
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resources available to the Board of Education often pro- 
hibit the necessary proliferation of alternative schools.'' 

"I hope that more .funds might be_ forthcoming from - 
foundations as well as trom federal, state, and city funding 
♦ * sources to,, enable the Board of Education to provide the 
widest possiH<»4ange of alternative educational programs 
for young people in the school system." 

There is little question that, particularly as it is perceived 
, by school officials, the funding, of new alternative pro- 
grams is a problem. But the Haaren experience suggests 
that Dr. Lachrnan may have been overly concerned with 
* funding as a problem. When approving the Haaren project 
. back in 1971, then-Chancellor Harvey B. Scribner imposed 
the requirement that it involve no additional expense to the 
Board of Ecfirca,tion. While it can be argued that resources 
provided by and through the Urban Coalition ampunted to 
expenditures over and above the normal school budget,* 
.the letter ot Chancellor Scnbner's instructions was 
followed, with one exception: streetworker salaries, which* 
Jfr taken over by the board beginning in September 

^ The Haaren experience also suggest another problem that, 
iitay tend to slow the prohfera/on of alternative pro- 
grams: the need to develop new expertise in planning, 
^ organization, and management in the people who 
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administer tne schools. At Haaren, for example, assistant 
principals who had spent their administrative carers as 
subject area chairman found it difficult to adjust to a new 
role in which they served as managers of mini-schook. 
Some observers have gone so far as to suggest that, in 
order to handle the complexities of what might be called 
the new educational management, administrators and 
future administrators should spend a year or more at an- 
institution like the Harvard School oLBusineg. Th^bbjec- 
tive would not be to duplicate industrial management tech- 
niques bufto develop new and effective approaches, .to the 
planning and management of large and newly complex 
educational enterprises, * / 

Similarly, the spread of alternative programs will depend 
in part on the.sfeils'and attitudes of the teachers ip the 
system. The new educational programs and techniques 
involved in the Haa/kn project, and in other school 
reforms, require different capabilities, including the ability 
to manage a less-stoictured educational environment,, on 
the part of the tea^ners. . 

The resulting /need' to retrain the administrators and 
teachers now/in the schools need not, however, SjTAPple 
the movement toward alternative "schools. There appears 
to be no /reason why the Squired training cannot be 
offered cm an in-service ba&£ particularly through the 



development and refinement of mechanisms such as the 
Coalition's Training Center. { 

Teacher attitudes po^e 3 somewha/different broblem, 
While exceptions to the rule ar,e legion, teachers & a group " 
are not the most venturesome ofpeople and regard change, 
particularly when untried programs are involved, with 
apprehension and suspicion. The prdblem 4s complicated 
by the growth of teacher unionism. Teachers who not too 
long ago did rfqt enjoy the right of collective/bargaining 
tend to be jealous of recently gained contractual provisions 
governing* their working conditions artd rc> resist any 
reform thattnay seem to threaten^heiti. / 

In New York, for example, the gbwerf ul United Federation 
of Teachers has'a formal policy f f a vorirtg alternative educa- 

* tion but, according to George Altomare, its vice president 
for high schools, "not at the expense of teachers." The 
UFT, in other wetfds, is willing to cooperate in artd.even 

• encourage experimental programs so 'long as they involve", 
no increase in teaching loads, no lengthening of the work 
day, and no watering down of "professional quality" 

f through such things as the use of paraprofessionals , in 
actual teaching situations. 

The union, Altomare said, is willing to make exceptions in 
unusual circumstances. He cites the example of John 



Dewey High School where the Board o* Education - 
requested that teachers accept an eight hour day in order to 
carry out that school's experimental new programs. The 
normal teacher day is 6 hours and 20 minutes.' Theomion 
agreed to the proposal with the proviso that the 8-hour day 
be mandatory for a period of no more than two years 
and that a separate payroll be established k> compensate 
the teachers for the extra time, thus treating the extra work 
as ap additional jobT 

In New York and elsewhere, union resistance should not be 
an obstacle to reforms, provided the Haaren pattern is * 
followed and teachers and their union representatives are 
invblyed at the outset in the planning process 'and in the 
negotiations over the nature and consequences of the • 
proposed reform. , j+! » 

\ ' ' w 

If the climate for extensive introduction of 'alternative pro- 
grams seems favorable, speculation ^bout which of the 
alternative forms will survive and |)roliferate\ produces 
answers that are less clear ciit. In New Yorjc, ?t least, the ' 
satellite mini-school attached to an existing riigh school / 
currently is the most commonplace of' trie alternative 
organizations. But, at this writing, effective .mechanisms 
for the support of these, schools have ,ndt been fully 
developed. There is no. central machinery for the con- 
tinuing evaluation of such programs, Nor is there; a clear 
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chain of command connecting school headquarters and the 
satellite schools; different schools report to different 
administrative offices depending on their origins and the 
source of their funding. And the satellites generally exist at 
the pleasure of the principal of the parent school. . * 

All of this means that the satellites are in some danger of 
failure, either through lack of effettive support from the 
top* or because the parent-school principal is, or becomes, 
unehthusiastic or downright* unsympathetic to the mini- 
school idea. Nevertheless, the Urban Coalition feels they 
should survive and for almost two years has been working 
with a group of the satellite rnini-sch'^bls ir\an effort to 
help them develop clearer objectives, -Stronger programs, 
*and*closer ties to each other. 4 x 

But, at the moment, it appears that the*Haaren-style mirvi- 
schojol complex^ enP^a more assured furure. In Haaren's 
case, anp! in the cases of the schools now requesting help in 
adopting, the Haaren model the decision to refo^M educa- 
tional program's and the school structure is the^espbn- 
sibility of the school principal and his staff.^The decision 
thus amounts to a total school commitment to reform. 
Providing*that planning and implementation are effective, 
it is a step that will be difficult to reverse. And, because it 
is a local commitment, it is less likely to be affected by 



changes in leadership at tne district ox Board of Education 
levels. * 

Perhaps more important, the growing interest, in adopting 
the min>school complex model, at least in New York, 
represents a dawning awareness among urban educator^ 
that piecemeal solutions are not enough if their schools are 
to meet today*£ challenges. What is needed, they are 
beginning to realize, is a total restructuring of the school, 
from its curriculum to its organizational patterns to the 
ways in which it is managed, all based on sound planning. 

C Given that new awareness and the continuing efforts of 
individual school principals and staffs, the school system 
leadership, and catalyticJa§ents like the Urban Coalition 
and tfie business community, it seems likely that the mini- 
school complex not only will survive but well may play a 
major role in the urban education^ the future. 



Therestructuring of a school to accommodate new pro- 
grams and new teacKingt methods is at best a difficult 
process; the possibilities Jdr error are legion. To help 
educators and others involved in future school reform to 
%ucceed and to 'avoid the pitfalls along the way, the fol- 
lowing is offered *as a how-to-dp-it guide, based largely on 
the experience of the ^ew York BJrban Coalition Education 
^^JProgram and, to a limited extent 1 , on what is known about 
experiences with other reform programs. 

In putting together this handbook, the author and his 
sources do not suggest that they llave learned everything 
there is to be known about the process of sdiool change. 
The answers are not 5 * all in/ And, just as existing mini- 
schools and mini-school complexes continue to^ undergo 
changes in structure, so will the processes of effecting 
change be altered as experience produces new knowledge 
and insights. * . 

The handbook is designed specifically for those interested 
in adopting the 'mini-school pattern as their answer t 
school reform. At the same tifre, however, it shoulcf^e 
of interest and value" to those exploring other av^ues 
for the Restructuring of their schools. 

Finally /the handbook is premised on the conviction qf 
its developers— the author and the staff of the Urban Co* 
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PART I 




'alition's Education Program— that piecemeal approaches 
to school reform ultimately are destined f dr faihire.^nfy 
comprehensive reform, involving the total rcplanning and 
restructuring of the school— e.g.: conversion of a tradi-' 
tional school structure into a mini-school complex— -is* 
likely to succeed. And it is only such comprehensive ap- ". 
proaches to reform that are advocated here. 
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IDENTIFYING 
YOUR 
PROBLEMS, 

STEP 

■ ■ ' " '\ 

To cite the obvious, the firsth and most critical step jn 
reforming a school is to clearly identify the problems that 
make reform seem necessary. The task is more complicated 
than the simple process of listing your school's symptoms 
—poor reading scores, behayibral, problems, truancy, a 
high drop-out rate, violence, drug use, ami the like. What 
is needed a clear understanding of the problems that 
give rise to the symptoms and } to what extent" the school's 
existing organization, programs, and personnel may be 
problems in themselves. In many schools, for example, 
claps schedules are such that teachers who should be plan- 
ning cooperatively have no time t6 meet for thatjpurpose. 
In program areas, students seldom find their studies rele- 
vant to real-life problems. 

In other words, it is necessary to obtain an accurate 




picture of all aspects of your school's current situation. 
To do so, it will^&e necessary to develop both individual" 
and group profiles of your students, identifying not only, 
the student's academic standing and capabilities but nis 
or her personal objectives and socioeconomic and ethnic 
background? (Guidelines to the/development of student— 
and staff— profiles are offered in Part Two of this hand- 
book.) Similarly,' there is *a need devaluate the total 
school staff (not only the teaching faculty)* in terms of 
who is holding' what job and what each individual has 
to offer in terms of personal interests and strengths. Some 
guidance counselors, for example, are better equipped to 
deal .with, student problems wjule others are better at 
car^r counseling. 

Al^the same time, there needs to be an evaluation or 
prbf He » of the school's progrartis. Is the curriculum an 
integrated one in which *here is continuity from grade level 
tfi grade level and in -which courses complement each 
other? Are operating a number of programs— fn 
remedial reading, for example— that have identical objec- 
tivev^dtfplicate each other, and involve waste? Are pro- 
gram goals or objectives 'both clear and reasonable? Are 
those involved in agreement as to"* thos^ objectives? «Are 
your programs \n such areas as attendance, counseling, 
remedial reading actually achieving their objectives? ( 
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Then, it- will be .necessary io take a close look at the. 
school's organization and its management. How are de- 
cisions made? Are there policy constraints that stand in 
the way of more effective programs or procedures? Can 
you see a relationship between your existing organiza- 
tional patterns and what you perceive to be the school's 
problem*? ^ ' 

It shotakf be pointed out. here that it is^highly possible 
for an administrator consider his school to be well 
organ i^ed^vheiCin actuality, there is little or no communi- 
cation between administration, ipiddle management/ and 
Jhe staff. As thjs suggests, it, is diffioflt.for a school staff 
to effectively assess Its own organizational and manager- 
ial 'structures. Accordingly, it may be desirable to seek 
outside help in the person of a professional .management 
consultant or'a university 'specialist .in the field to assist 
in the evaluation process^ (Possible sources of such out- 
side assistance are suggested under Step Two.) 

In feet, dutside opinion may be a valuable way to lend 
objectivity to all phases of the .sdf-evaluation process. 
Accordingly, it may be advisable ?t one or more stages 
in the process to irtvke administrators or key ^staff per- 
sonnel from another school, preferably one that has ex; 
perienced a reform project, to take an unbiased look at 
yo\tr current operations. 
O 



EDUCATING * 
YOURSELF 



STEP 




Once the problems have been identified, the question then 
becomes .one of identifying the possible' solutions and 
sources of information about them. If the initiative is at 
the teacher level, the first step is to check with the depart- 
ment chairman or assistant principal ^for whatever .infoA 
matfon he may have about alternative programs an3 
school reform. From there, the trail'will lead to the prin- 
cipal's office and thence to the offices of the local board 
of education. * » 

Most large school systems have specialized offices at the 
headquarters level that should be in a position to provide 
information about existing^ school reform programs. In 
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New Yoj?k City/ for example, a local high school would 
be well^idvised .to check with the Office of High Schools, , 
the Office \>f School Planning and Research, the Bureau of ( - 
Etiucational Research, the Learning Cooperative, and the. 
Division of Educational Planning and-Support. 

At the same- time, there are extensive resources outside* 
the school system that should be tapped. Among them are* 
the local and regional schools of education, many of which, 
have faculty and specialized libraries that can offer'infor- 
mation on and assistance in the process of school reform. 
Ay Indiana University in Bloomington, for example, the 
Educational Alternatives Project of the School of Educa- 
. tion publishes an occasional newsletter and has issued an 
international directory of alternative public schools. 1 Smv 
ilarly, the Centef for New Schools in CZhicago offers leads 
to information on existing alternative progfajns. 1 

Resources also may be available through the machinery of 
your local teacher union or association. Both the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National Education Associ- 
ation are actively interested in school reform and, in some 
cases, haye published materials available'. 5 

» * 

Meanwhile, don t overlook the corporate world. Many of 
the^natitjns major corporations are deeply inv6lved in 



education. Some operate highly innovative programs for, 
the training and retraining of their own personnel. Others 
have supported innovation anjd reform in the school sys- 
tem through the provision of funds, materials and equip- 
ment, or managerial expertise. Generally speaking, cor- 
porate help will be available only through headquarters 
offices. In some cases, however, major divisions or region- 
al offices may be able to provide assistance/ Corporate 
help' may take the form of information on their own edu- 
cational and training programs, leads to reform programs 
, in the schools that have enjoyed corporate support, and/or 
1 -assistance in your school's self evaluation, -particularly 
in the areas of organization and management. 

Then, there are a series of private foundations interested 
in and actively supporting school reform programs. An 
obvious example is the F(5rd Foundation, which has been 
active in the field fop years and which recently punished 
„ -a report ^oh alternative programs entitled "Matters of 
Choice/ 4 Another is the Institute for the Development 
of Educational Activities (I/D/E/A), supported by the 
Kettering Foundation. But don't overlook the smaller 
foundations. A number of small, community-oriented 
foundations in cities like New York, Cleveland, and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, are involved in local educational re- 
form programsand relatively well informed on the subject. 



Similarly, there arc organizations like the New York Urban 
Coalition 5 , involved in programs to upgrade all aspects 
of urban life, including education. More specialized are 
organizations like New York's Public Education Associa- 
tion 4 , which has counterparts in some other cities, and 
New York's Economic Development Council, a coopera- 
tive corporate effort to aid the cities and their educa- 
• tional systems. , 

Finally, look to the literature. Check your local public 
library and, "if there is one, your school system's profes- 
sional library for appropriate publications. Don't miss 
such recent books as^Mario Fantini's 'Public Schools of 
Choice." 7 Tap into ERIC (the federally supported Educa- 
tional Research Information Clearinghouse system) for the 
latest bibliography in your area of concern. 1 

1 Educational Alternatives Project, School of Education, Room 
328, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

* Center for New Schools, 431 Sdbth Dearborn Street,. Suite 
1537, Chicago, Illinois 60605. ^ 

J Robert Snider 
Instructional and Professional Development Division 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202) 833-4337 
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Department of Research 

American Federation of Teachers, AFteCIO 

101214th Street, N.W. ^ 

Washington, D.C20O36 . . , 

• 

A National Design for the Hig\ School American Federation of 
Teachers 1973. Single copy $.50, 25 copies, $.25 each. 

4 Matters of Choice. Office of Reports, The Ford Foundation, 320 
East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017, free. . * " 

5 Education Program, The New York Urban Coalition, 5fc Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 10003. 

* Putlic Education Association ' Economic Development Council 
20 West 40th Street 230 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10018 New York, New York 10017 

(212)354-6100 (212)684-2300 
7 Fantini, Mario, Public Schools of Choke: A Plan for the Re- 
form of American Education. New York, Simon and Schuster. 
$8.95 hardcover. 

• She fiRIC system is a^itionwide complex of research libraries, 
most located on university campuses. Generally, they are or- 
ganized according ,to levels of education or specialized pro- 
grams.. .No ERIC library specializes in alternative, schools nor 
does any one of them store 'all available information on the 
subject. For information on which libraries have alternative- 
program information a t appropriate school levels, contiurt Cen- 
tral ERIC, Office of Utilization and Resources, Nafional Insti- 
tute, of Education, Washington, D.C 20208, (202)254-6050. . 
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Analyzing 
the 

DATA r 



STEP 




Once you have acquired inlormaticfn on jyograjns* that 
ostensibly are relevant to your profcleirls, iHhen becomes'; 
necessary to evaluate the data from a number of vantage 
points. The first and mos^ obvious is to determine* whether 
the original program was a success or failure. If success 
was claimed by the sponsors, (jas it been documented? 
/Was, there evalu^tioaof the program and, if so, ace the * 
results availably in cfocumented form? The lack of such 
evaluation and documentation in some cases may not rule 
out further investigation and consideration for your situ- 
ation. But it should cause you to proceed With extreme 
caution. ' / ' V 

Successful programs or those that seem to hold promise,*^ 
for success then must be evaluated in tenns of your own/^>^' 

ERLC . ■ : i 



situation: In effect, there rnust be a-Var,efulvinatchup to' 
& ';dj^ermine whether ihe aVaUabfe—and viable—alternatives % j 

tally with.the.set' of priorities developed' during your joyyn 
" probtenMdentifi cation effort (StepOne*). . f : • l * ) 

^^aallyf any reform under afctiya consideration' must be 
Evaluated in terfns of its R0n|ntial ef feqt on the toial opera- ' 
tion "of ybifr school. It j$ essential to understand and deal 
.wij^h the fact that change or reform in any onp ^spect' 
. 'of "your school program or operation^ will;ha<fe an in^vi- 
tabl$vimp££t 6n ^rothei* aspect's.- (For a valuable difr 
cussion bf this'phiendmenon, sep Chapters Six, Seven, and 
. Eight of Seymbjur B. Saras&n'z <Jhe Culture of School and 
* the Problem'bfChangefi . - . 

Accordingly U*may be helpful to sej up 4 charf 6r grid' on 
jwhich the impact of any reform can he weighed Against 
such factors, as bveralj costs of operation, ea&e*of imple- 
mentation, /the existing (decision- making process, cufrfcu- 
lum arid teaching patterns, the physical layout pf the * 
school,., technological capacities, overall objectives, staff. 1 
strengths and weaknesses, and the availability of outside 
resources. . . * * ■ k ' /; !• 



^Allyn andJBacon, Inc^ij) Atlantic Avenue, Bostoiv-Massachu- 
setts 02210. : ; * " * 



REACHING 
THE* 

DECISION,- 



STEP 




The process of reaching a decision to adopt a re|<ffm or 
series of reforms .for a school js, 'in 'effect, tjie first step 
of a formal planning- process. As suc^ its effectiveness 
defends on the jnvblyement'of the total school troipmuni ty r .< 
so fliat, once ddopted, thereform(s) willhave the support ' 
and cooperation of alf concerned. ' v , / 

This means 'fliat the proposed reform or, if such is the, 
w case, a series of optional reforfhs, jriust be presented to the 
• administration;, staff members^ (fcoth professional and 
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' parapro^essional) and thfcir union representatives, shi- • 
^ deijts, and parents in such a way that ^ch group clearly 
understands the potential impact of the proposeci changes 
on their own situations. This effort .probably should take , 
\ place in a series of meetings held by the planning cdm*- * 
mitteeipr the various groups,, . *' 

v At ,the same time, it must be recognized that the pro-' 
posed reforms yviti need the concurrence, and/ or support 
ofjndivfduals akd aggies outside theschool itsfelf/These • 

- include thcceotral board of education, the superintendent 

- of .'schools,, appropriate 'deputy or ^ssistant^ superintend ' 
, dents, the community school, board, if any, the krcal 

(eapher union or association, potential foundation or cor- 
porate supporter^ " and, in some cases, jhe principals of 
''fee'dft'* schools whose graduates wilKbe enrolle&ln your 
"building, .< 4 ' 1 x 

While it may npt be necessary to invblve these outside 
iV ? groups in your decision-making sessions, it is essential that 
they Be kept informed of your plans and progress: Accord- 
ingly, an Information system will*be required through* 
which regular progress,, reports may*l?£ disseminated, iThe 
key to the system tef he development of a mailing list 
structured to insure that all key individuals, offices, and 
agencies are plugged into* the System. (See "The Infor- 
mation Factor" In F*art Two oftfcis handbook.) . , 



m 



Involvement of the total school community in the decisiori- 
making- process does not suggest anarchy or veto power 

^^^lany one individual or group. Students, for # exampIe, 
be informed, their ideas and reactions will b.e solicited 
and, where appropriate, adopted g^'part of the jp]an. 

j However, as in any managerial situsftioh; the ultimate. A 
decision must rest in one place. In a school/ that wilt frejthe **" 
principal's office. But hopefully, the ^ecisoon will betrjade 
with the assistance of a small planning grcfcip representing^- 
all elements of the school community. (See Step JnyeO 

Following the informational meetings, the reactions of- 
each group^-particularly th^lteachers— ^eactsMiegativety, 
it is lively that the proposal will be unworkable and 
shoul4 be sent back to the drawing board. Experience 
indicate^ that, when it comes to school reform, teachers 
are "the primary constituency." While the new program 
. jrctay be designed to meet the expressed needs of students 
or demands of parents or the outside community, it is 
, unlikely to succeed if the staff cfaes rftfr feel ccfnlfortable 
% with it or competent to teach in the new patterns involved. 

A final and critical point: the decision must include a 
ccjrtimitment to the implementation of the reform and its 
varioiS elements within the confines of a predetermined 
time schedule. Without a commitment to timing, there 
really is no decision. • 



GETTING 
THE 
GREEN 
LIGHT 




STEP 



Once the decision- to institute reform has been made, most 
schools will have to turn to higher authority for permission 
to proceed and, where necessary, additional resources ne- 
cessary to support the planning process. And it may be ne? 
cessary to seek support from outside the system, from cor- 
poration!, S ovemmcnta l an d private agencies, and the 
foundations. * 

To that end, the decision should be converted into two 
wntten documents, preferably by someone capable of pro- 
ducing clear, concise, and readable prose, free* of pro- 



fessional jargon. The first document will be short— no 
more than two pages in length-^-and will offer a concrete 
staterifent of the proposed reform, a statement understand- 
able to even the most uninformed reader. If that statement 
cannot be made within the two-page limitation, it is likely 
that you actually don't know what you are attempting. 
Return to step four and re-examine your decision. 
The second document ; will be more-elaborate and lengthi- 
er— 15 to 20 pages. It will set forth in detail what the re- 
forms are intended to accomplish, the phases of its imple- 
mentation all components of the plan, the time schedule, 
and additional. funding requirements, if any. It will be a 
N working # document, spelling out the operational plan, ^nd 
will form the basis'for formal proposals for approval and 
additional resources. 

As will be seen later on, it is possible to conduct the 
planning process without additional funding through in- 
genuity in the use of staff time and through dedication 
on the part of*planning team members. But, when and if 
extra funding is needed, it wilhbe necessary to identify 
* possible sources of support. Here, the local school board 
may be»-of assistance. Most have staff experts skilled in 
finding sources of support, such as government agencies, 
foundations, and organizations like the New York Urban 

^ Coalition. * 

*** 

o ^ ' ... 
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Proposals then are submitted, negotiated, and revised if- 
'necessary. If and when they are approved, a formal writ- 
ten agreement between the school and the school board or 
district should be drafted and^signed. The agreement, 
based on the two-page document cited above, will commit 
both parties to^he project and spell out the resources 
of both parties to be employed in the planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation ofThe project. - 

Similar)?,- written agreements .should be concluded with 
sources of outside support Such agreements will spell 
out the nature of the'outside agency's involvement and the 
school's responsibilities, including financial reporting if 
funding is involved. 
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Proposal— Suggested Outline ~ 



Contents^ s 

I. Intr6dvtction 

• a short 1-2 page overview to subject . 

II. The Need 

• define your problem— be specific 

• what is happening now (locally) to re- 
solve this problem 

III. What is the history of your organization 
(in relation to thjs need), and what are its 
qualifications to help resolve problem 

• include goals of your organization 

• history of related program development 

• success you've had 

• problems 

• costs 




IV. Proposal and Budget » 

• what are you proposing to do 

• spell this out in careful steps 

• organization and personnel to carry out 
project , . • 

• • wHatiscost of each step and total coslf 

V. St^nmary Statement and Anticipated 

_ - 




VI. Appendices 

A) Certification of organization and tax 
- exempt status 

B) Xist of board of directors or trustees 
^ - £) Curricula vitae of key staff 

D) Sample case histdry 

E) » Letters of support 

\ F) Other supportive documentation 
G) Last annual report 



INITIATING 
THE 

PLANNING 
PROCESS 



STEP^ 

The process of planning for school reform'requires mach- 
inery—an organization to which is delegate3^e respon- 
sibility for developing the plan and that*has fonrJaKtafus, 
rather than an ad hoc position, in the school structure. 
The planning organization— it might b£ called the v 'sf hool 
4 development team" (SDT)— should be small enough to be 
functional yet large enough to be representative. Really, 
it should represent all elements of the staff, the local 
community, and the student body and number somewhere 
between eight and ten people. 



Irle SDT'Will be charged with the responsibility for con- 
verting the original proposals into a specific operational 
plan. In doiqg so, k will assist the principal in school-wide 
planning and, at the same time, -become a vehicle by which 
all elements tyf the school constituency can channeljlveir 
reactions, suggestions, and resources toward the planning v 
objectives. • M . 

In setting up the SDT, it should be recognized that, once 
started, the planning process will be a continuous one ..Ac- 
cordingly, the SDT should' be given an initial mandafe 
covering at least enough time to carry Qut the plan to full 
implementation— a period of from two to five years, de- 
pending orr^the cpmplexity of the project. And recognize, 
that even then, plannin^ill will be required and that the 
school development leam's lifetime, therefore, probably 
should be indefinite. . . • 

This does not mean that SDT mernbership w'ill be for an 
indefinite period. Membership should be rotated, possibly 
on a tfto-year basis, to maintaiiyreslmess of outlook. But 
the rotation shoi^ld be staggered io insure continuity in the 
planning process. 

Specifically, the SDT should assist in developing and re- 
viewing proposals for reform or restructuring of the 
school. It should assist in designing ancl implementing 
» * • 
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operational plans, perhaps its key function. And finally, 
it sfiould monitor and evaluate prbject activities. \ 

■ % 

In developing the operational plan, the'SDT in effect will 
be drawing a detailed map of ihe steps that must be taken 
to achieve project objectives. In doing so, it will provide- 
answers to a series of key questions : 

• .What specific set of acuities, taken altogether, will 
be required to attain project objectives? 

• Who is responsible fof^ach of these activities (includ- / 
ing noh-SDT members \vho have beer, delegated responsi- 
bility)? What resources have been committed to each 
activity? 



• By what date mu^eacluactivity be completed in 
order that later activities can be initiated? 

• What are the implications of the failure to implement 
any one activity on schedule?. 

• Who is responsible for monitoring -overall project 
attivity to insure that all activities are completed on 
schedule or, failing that, fh t e schedule is adjusted accord- 
ingly? ♦ _ , 

Care shoulu be taken in the selection of SDT members Jto 
insure that, in addition to feeing representative, the group 



includes individuals who are interested in the project and 
its success and whp appear capable of working well in a 
task-oriented group. In addition, it must .be recognized 
that, in fneir new assignments, members will be perform- 
ing in unfamiliar roles. Most, if not all, will have little 
knowledge of or experience in the planning function. If 
they are to perform effectively, they will have to be 
trained. 

The first step in training a planning group is to provide jts 

members with a clear statement of the assignment— what 

they are 'going to do and why what they are going to do is 

important. The .group then should bt offered a thorough 

briefing—possibly extending over several sessions— in the 

nature and logic of the planning process. If specialized 

management tqols— flow charts, the PERT sysfem, 

GANTT charts— are to be ejnpfoyed, the SDT should re-, 

ceive. specialized training 1n their use*. Finally, the group 

ideally s^uld run through one or more hypothetical plan- 

ming-projects to test their mastery of the process/ 
I *> 

Few schools will have staff personnel equipped to conduct 
ssuch a training program. It is possible but not probable 
trat the local board of education can provide the necessary 
expertise. If jiot, assis tance can be sought in the business 
community, whicjMKght be persuaded to provide help on* 
a voluntary basi^Dr the services of a university-based 



management expert might be obtained. Failing all that, 
considerlftion should be given to the hiring of a nwmage- 
ment consultant, preferably onp with an interest in educa- 
tion'and school operations. r 

Finally, remen^&rtfcat a cntical function of the planning 
'group Will be infonriational.'The" school community and 
its broader outside constituency must be kept informed of 
the SDT's efforts, clecisiofts, and progress if the ultimate 
plan is to Win acceptance, cooperation, and support/>¥fc- 
cordingly^tli^f oup at the onset must reach agreement on 
^a- reporting* System that may include meetings^ formal re- 
ports, bulletins, or a .combination thereof and that func- 
tions on a predetermined schedule of frequency. 



SETTING 
Y©UR 

OBJECTIVES 



STEP 




ObviouslyTlhe ultftnate objective of any school, no matter 
how elaborately stated, is the education of its students, If 
.the school is successful in meeting thatobjective, there pre-, 
-sumably would be no need for reform .or for the planning 
process. But the fact is that fewschools-V-even those enjoy-' 
ing presumably ideal .conditions in M\e affluen^ 
suburbs— are totally successful with all of th^ir students 
and, therefore, without a need to improve. Ancl no school 
is irnmune to the pressure of changes in the world around it 
and t\e need to adapt to those changes. , 

In an^eform project, then, it is the job of the ©lannihg 
group toH pok at the overall objective in terms 6f the prob- 
lems identified in "Step One. What specifically needs to be 
done to solve Jhe problems— what are the goals that must 
be achieved if the objective is to be met? \ 

The first goals will deal with students: Is there a need to 
improve achievement levels? If so, in what subject areas 

,and to, what extefit? Is there a need to improve student atti- * 
tudes and behavior, as reflected in truancy and dropout 

" rates, "attendance patterns, disruptive behavior, vandal- 
ism, cjrug use? ' 

Attention then must be turned .fo the learning environ- 
* ment. Does the school have the resources in curriculuhi, 
teaching and guidance personnel, materials, and equip- 



ment. to achieve the student g^s alfeady established? If 
noOjgoals will have to be ^Hpr these areas. If, for 
examp^, 'student goals call forthe 'creation of smaller 
learning environments^ on the mini-school pattern/ 
individualized'instruction. and interdisciplinary programs, 
goals probably will haVe to be set for the appropriate 
retraining of teachefs, development of new curriculum, 
and the production Or acquisition of new instructional 
materials and equipment. Similarly, if the new edutaS^nal 
programs call 'for new patterns of student groupings, giJfcls 
probably will be required for the- rearrangement and 
renovation of 'the physical plant. 

Next, the school's organizational structure arid managerial 
arrangements must be examined to determine if they are 
adequate in the light of the new programs and teaching 
pattern! If, for example, interdisciplinary prpgrams are 
called for, it probably «wijl be necessary to^assign new roles 
to the chairmen or asfejstant principals in charge of tra- 
ditional academic departments. If mini-schools are in the 
plan, it will be necessary to establish an administrative 
structure for them. If continuing change is contemplated 
(asjt should be) it, will be necessary to establish machine^ 
by which it is accomplished in an^ffective and orderly 
manner. 

Finally, there should be a concern with the change process 



itself. Are all those involved aware of the changes being 
proposed ^and of the effect of the changes on their own y , 
situation? Are they prepared to accept the changes and*to * 
help implement them? Do-they- understand and accept the 1 
new roles they must fulfill? .If not, a school-wide program 
to develop a consciousness of the change process is called 
for. ' . . 

Once Jhe goals are established, it is necessary to identify 
the specific steps— "activities" to the planning special-, 
ists — required to achieve them. If, for example, the goal is 
to improve attendance, it will be necessary to generate an 
across^he-board improvement in student attitudes toward 
school. One step in that direction might be an increase in 
the number of out-of-class activities attractive to students, 
but still relevantto the educational program. 

Activities like this can "be broken down into specific tasks, 
responsibility*^ which will be assigned to specific staff 
memberpwh&i the plan is implemented. Ideally, the tasks 
involved in each activity should be charted sequentially 
and a predetermined deadline assigned for their comple- 
tion. If the knowledge or talent required to catty out a spe- 
cific task is not available within the staff, it probably will 
be necessary to seek help from the school board, local 
universities, or other outside sources, to assist' in 'its 
completion or to train staff personnel for that purpose. 



THE 

WRITTEN 
PLAN 



STEP 




Once tHe objective-settipg process is complete, it then .is 
necessary to translate the results into a written document 
of 20 to 30 .pages, dearly stating Jhe objectives, goals, 
eactivkies, and steps involved in the total plan. The com- 
pleted document ought to provide a very precise picture of 
what will have been accomplished a year or pven two years 
after the plan has been adopted and the implementation 
process begun. 



If the planning group has the capability tor handle such 
managerial tools as Gantt and PERT charts, a flowchart 
^should be developed to provide a graphic and readily 
understandable road map for the pfoject. In addition, 
charts should be developed showing the school's existing 
organizational structure and the structure that will apply v 
after implementation 6f the plan. If comparison of the two 
charts does Jiot indicate significant organizational change, 
the plah prdbably will not succeed. (New programs and * 
new structure require new Organizational arrangements.) 
Return to.Step Seven and re-exaftiine your oiganizational 
and managerial goals. 

The written plan should be prepared by a member of the 
, School Development Team who: 1) has demonstrated 
writing ability, 2) has been interested and involved in the 
planning process from its outset, 3) preferably h^s acted as 
a recorder, transcribing the group's decisions about pro- 
cesses, procedures, and formats during* the planning 
process or y/as responsible for reporting back to the school 
community on planning progress and decisions, and 4) 
sees an advantage to himself in the success of the plan. 

The document initially should be prepared ir? draft form 
and submitted to the full planning group for approval and 
revision before a firial version is drawn up for adoption. • * 



ADOPTING 
THE 
PLAN . 



STEP 




Adoption of the completed plan is £ three-stage process— 

acceptance by the school community, revisiorr^where 

necessary to insure community acceptance/ and only then 

* submission to and approval bp higher authorities. 

« 

The acceptance stage should be an extension of an 



informational program started at the outset of planning, 
"under which the community has been kept informed of 
progress -and of all major decisions ajpng the way. Once 
the written plan is complete, it should be made available to 
everyone in the administration, staff, student body, and 
local community. This clbes not mean that there need be 
the expense and effort to distribute copies of the full docu- 
ment to 'every individual involved. But copies should be 
available for inspection in the principal's office, faculty 
lounge/ the school library, and through key organizations 
and agencies in the community. 

Care should be taken that all concerned are notified that the 
plan is available for study and sufficient time-should bfe 
provided for intere^tetfindividuals to ayail themselves of 
the opportunity. And an effort should be madefo publish 
highlights of the plan either in the local newspaper or in a 
widely distributee! special newsletter or bulletin. 

Once the community has had the opportunity to study .the 
written plan, a meeting or meetings should "be called at. 
which the full planning group offers a verbal description of 
the plan and opens the floor to a full discussion of the 
details. Such meetings are most critical for the faculty and 
staff, who \^11 have to implement the plan. It may be 
advisable to hold separate meetings for ihe students, who 
will participate In the transition. And, depending on the * 



BUDGETING>B Y OBIECTIVES: A SAMPLE 

OBJECTIVE: I. Establish in-service training program for mini-school administrators and teachers. 



Comple- k 


Responsible Person/ 


Manpower a 


Man Hours 


. Cost'Per 


Costfer 


Cost Per 


Cumulative 


tioitdate Activities' 


Staff Line 


Category . 


Per Act'y 


Man Hour 


Activity 


Ojbcttive 


Cost . 


12/74 End o£y*ar planning ^ 


Principal ' 


FT 


- 180 


' 2&73 


3,731 




sessions f ordevelop- 


Assist. Princ/Trg. 


FT 


180 " 


14.35 


3,583 






ment of objectives, 


Asst. Princ./Adm. * 


PT 


IgrJ 


JiA.OO 


2 228 






goals, activities, tasks 


' ' Librarian » 


FT 


120 


9.57 


1, % 148 








Assist. Princ./Gurriculum 


—i 
Ft 


180 


H.48 


. 2,06$ 








Assist. Princ./ 


FT, 


180 








• 


• 


'Learning Environment 


n.40 


2,066 












* 


13,8?2 / 






Recommended 
















policy 


Principal 


Ft • 


' 150 


20.73 ti 


5,109 


*>• 




(and implement) to 


Assist. Princ./Adm. 


PT 


16 ' 


12.28 ™ 


198 






Board of Education 










3,307, 







Chancellor and • 
Borough Superintendent* 



$17,129 



17,129 



OBJECTIVE I! Train approximately 300 school personnel In m.njrsJ.uul restructuring management, administration and curriculum development 

Comple- Responsible Person/ 
tiondate Activities 
* 6/30/75 Interfacing between AP 
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Training Director and 
AP Curriculum, re- 
garding reporting and 
evaluation of training 
activities 

Interfacing of Total 
Training staff arAjm 
consultants to win 1 0 , 
andcoordinatf activities 



Staff Line 
, AP Training 
AP Curriculum 



Manpower 
Category 

FT . 

FT ' 



Ivjan Hours 
Per Act'y 

90 



Cost Per 
Man Hour 
. 14.35 
11.48 



Cost Per 
Activity 
1,291 
1,033 
<• 2,324 



Cost Per 
Objective 



Cumulative 
Cost - 



AP Training 
AP Curriculum 



*FT 
FT 



FT 



14.^ 
11.48. 



666 
528 



1,180 



(continued on next page) 



132 



121.N 



Interfacing with school ^ AP Training 
development Teams for **' AP Curriculum ^ 
on-going Coordination AP Learning Environment 
of training activities MS Coordinators (4) 

at mini schools level 



Development, main- 
tenance arid coordina^ 
tion of all training 
programs including 
materials, people, re- 
sources, curriculum, etc, 

Interfacing between AP'. * 
Curriculum and indivi- 
dual training staff and 
consultants for super- 
vision, reporting and 
evaluation 

Prepare and submit 
bi-weekly and quarterly 
analytical reports on 
status of programs vs. 
objectives to AP 
training 

Carry outgeneral and > 
administrative support 
activities * 



AP Curriculum 



AP Curriculum 

Consultants 
Universities 



AP Curriculum 



* AP Curriculum 



FT 72 ' *14.35 '1,034 

FT 135. - 11.48 1,550 

FT 112 ' 11.48 1,285 

• FT 120x4 , 9.57* 4,592 (1,148x4) 



FT 4 403 . 11.48 4,626 

4,626 



FT 



90 



11.48 



1,033 



, 30,000 
96,000 
r J27,033^ 



FT 



62 



11.48 



712 



712 



FT 



135 



11.48 , 1,550 



1,550 , 



$145,894 
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$163,023 



!:vel of involvement and interest) it may be desirable to 
hold sessions for community grpups. 

It is essential in conducting these informational meetings, 
to make sure that elements of the school's constituency 
clearlyunderstand the plan and its implications for them- 
selves. Formal votes may or may not be necessary, but it is 
critical that the planning team satisfy itself that no group is 
substantially opposed to the pl^ft^r any of its major ele- " 
ments and that every group undenrtands the plan, is in ' 
gerieral agreement, and' is prepared to lend its unqualified- 
support when it comes time for implementation. 

Based, on' discussions at the informational meetings/ 
revisions to^the plaji may be required tp secure formal 
acqeptanceby faculty and staff or desirable' to insure 
maximum support for its implementation. Such revisions, 
should be mad? by the individuals who prepared the initial 
written plan and submitted to the full planning group for 
final adoption. At the same time, supporting documents 
such as requests for budget revisions qr additional 
resources heeded to implement the plan should be prepared 
for submission with the plan for approval by higher 
authorities.. Similarly, revisions or appendices m*> be re- 
quired if the document is to be' used to seek financial 
assistance from foundations, government agencies, or 
other* outside sourtes.^ 



IMPLEMENTING 
THE , 
PLAN 



STEP 

1 > * 




The new structure and new programs called for by the plan 
will mean new rolesand new tasks for piost if not all of the 
school staff. Accordingly, the first step in implementing 
the plan will be to retrain the staff so that each member is 
familiar with and comfortable in his or her new role and 
prepared tp carry out the new responsibilities. To reverse 
the procedure and attempt to implement a new structure 
before your personnel are prepared for it is to court failure. 

t 



Separate training programs will be required for 
administrators* teachers, paraprofessionals, and perhaps 
clerical and other support personhel. And, within those 
categoHes, it probably will be necessar> to develop f urther 
breakdowns in the program. The training of assistant prin- 
cipals, for example, will differ from- that for mini-school 
coordinatprs. And streetworkers require a different pro- 
gram than that provided for teacher aides. 

But, in assigning personnel to their programs, avoid any 
attempt to lock individuals into specific staff assignments. 
As training progresses, it can be expected that individual 
skills and traits will bje found that will affect ultimate job 
assignments. Among teachers, for example, some may 
emerge as better equipped by background and attitude to 
work in a team or interdisciplinary setting while others 
may be more comfortable in a more traditional role. If, as 
is the case in some projects, coordinators ate elected by the 
mini-school staff, some teachers may emerge as leaders in 
the eyes of their colleagues, win election as coordinators, 
and require further training to fulfill that role. In the case 
of streetworkers and guidance counselors, some may work 
better wfth college-bound students while others may be 
challenged by the need to help those with serious learning 
disabilities. . 

In an important sense, .the training program' will be an 



extension of the learning process begun when the School 
Development Team first was organized. In addition to 
requiring new skills/ staff members will be working out 
details of the operation of their respective minkschools,' 
administrative offices, or other school function. 
Training programs can be conducted during after-school 
hours or over the summer. But it must, be recognized that, 
in most cases, such a sdieduj/will involve expense, since 
union contracts will require payment of teachers and 
others involved in the program. An alternative, proven 
feasible in at least one case in New York, is the imag r 
inative scheduling of staff time so that training/planning 
sessions can be held regularly during school hours, (See 
"Scheduling Your Mini-School") And, given sufffdehTsfaff 
commitment ?rid enthusiasm, it may be possible to stretch 
such sessions somewhat beyond the normal school closing 
hour without incurring union opposition. 

Either way, the training process will talce time— peihaps as 
much as six to nine months — ^nd actual implementation 
should be scheduled accordingly. In fact, progress of the 
trjainirig effort should be monitored continuously, -pre- 
ferably by a subcommittee of the School Development 
Team>-If, for any reason, any element of the training effort 
falls behind schedule, ihe implementation plan should be 
revised accordingly, and the revisions reported to the. 
principal. , f 



7 As^ in earlier project phases, the training program may 
require the assistanqrand support of people from outside 

. the school. It may be possible to borrow from the expertise - 
of principals and staff personnel from schools that have 
undergone similar restructuring "projects. Or, it may be 
necessary to acquire help fypirt local universitiesor educa- 
tiorfarcoflsultants. * ' : 

Outside help or not, it is critical to insure that the time 
devoted to your school's training/planning sessions' is 
effectively employed. It is all too easy fd> a group of^ 
teachers (or any other group, for that mattef) called 
together for planning ptirposes to drift into meaningless 
discussion of the status quo or to lose themselves in 
minutiae Careful planning and effective leadership are re-' 
qiyred if the training effort is to be productive. For some ' 
particulars, see "Promoting Interaction^nd Growth" in 
Part II of this manual. * • ^ 

Once the training program, or appropriate phases of it, is • 
complete, final job assignments are made andactual imple- 
mentation begins. The schedule may e#ll for simultaneous 
implementation of alL phase? of the plan or for a gradual, 
step-by-step approach. Either way, the SDX monitgrin^ 
team must keep a close watch on progress to' insure that 
implementation is effective and orderly aftd that unfoYe,- 
seen problems can be resolved as they occur. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZING 
CHANGE 




STEP 



To effectively restructure a school is to set in motion "a 
process of continuing change. Continuing<change requires 
a ^mechanism for continuing planning. At the same time, it 
requires mechanisms for the continuous' retraining of per? 
sonnel affected by the changes and for the restructuring of 
the management systems and procedures that support and 

v direct school operations. . . 
* * 
If,, a^recojnmended eaHipr, you have employed a school^ 
development team to plan your project, the machinery for 
ctfntinued-planning already exists. What now is required is 
that the SDT^be accprded a formal and permanent status in 
the school structure. And; as suggested earlier, a system 
for rotating ; SDT membership should be established to 
insure both continuity of planning andfreshness 9f input. 
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As a permanent and legitimate planning arm of the school, 
the SDT will continue to monitor programs (see Step 
Twelve) and, where imy<fovcinent. seems desirable, recom- 
mertd appropriate changes. At the same time, it should 
function as a link between the school administration and 
the sources of newtdeas, whether they come from within 
the school, from t\ local board of education, or from 
outside agenciesf 

In that t role, the SDT will receive proposals for new pro- 
grams or changes in structure and evaluate them in terms 
^ of existing operations and available resources. It then may 
approve or reject the proposals outright or suggest 
^revisions. Once a proposal or revised proposal wins SDT 
4 approval, it is forwarded to the school's top administrative 
♦body — e.g. : the school cabinet— for final action. 

. H The need for a continuing training effort again suggests the 
need for a formal and permanent njpchanism responsible 
for that function. That mechanism— which might be called 
the.professional services center (PSC)— will be responsible 

m not only for the retraining of teachers and other staff per- 
sonnel but for the development of curriculum to meet the 
needs of the school's new programs. 

The curriculum-development effort can and should be an 
integral part of the training process. (That effort, inci- 
dentally, probabjy should not begin until the new 
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organizational structvre Is in place and functioning. The 
curriculum should take advantage of the new environ- 
ment, if the new environment is not in place curriculum 
developed outside it is not likely to "take") As was 
suggested earlier, "planning equals training/' The PSC 
should be so organized that if provides individual teachers 
6r teacher teams from\a mini-school or similar new unit 
with the means and materials with which to develop new 
curriculum. ^ s - 

It should be a center where, to the extent possible, all avail- 
able information and guidance needed to develop or intro- 
duce new programs, teaching techniques, and curriculum, 
is.at the staff's disposal. It should provide or offer access to_ 
the hardware necessary to develop and utilize software for 
audiovisual equipment, television, and other new teaching 
technology. * r • * * 

The center also should be in a. position tqjap outside 
resources for both the curriculum development and 
teacher-training efforts. If, for example/ help is needed in 
developing new remedial reading programs and the train- 
ing of teachers in their use, the center might bring \n f con- 
sultants from a local university. But, Jo lend legitimacy to 
and facilitate acceptance ofsfhe consultants' work, care 
should be taken to insure that they wor^ through the PSC 
and its director rather than de^ independently with 
individual teachers. <, 

r 
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Finally, the center should be designed as a place where 
teachers and other staff members will gravitate when in 
need of information and where they will v gat her to share 
their experience and discuss new teaching techniques and 
curriculum. Accordingly, the center should be conveni- x 
ently located and comfortably and attractively furnished. 

Existence of the center, of course, will not obviate the need 
for other teacher training opportunities. Teachers will con- 
tinue to require or desire advanced training in a traditional 
university setting or want to take advantage of spaojiLpro- 
grams offered by the local board of educationrstate and 
federal education agencies, private industry, or agencies ' 
Ijke the Education Program* of, the New York Urban Coali- 
tion! The PSC, however, can and should act as clearing- 
house of information on such opportunities and assist 
interested teachers in availing themselves of them. 

A possible mechanism for restructuring or retuning 
management structures and procedures may be found in* 
what one New York school calls ijs management develop^- 
ment office. Headed by an assistant principal for manage- 
ment, development, and planning, the office- concerns 
itself with budget; inventory control^itudies of total 
school resources in personnel, equipment, and materials; 
the development and maintenance of management 
mapuals; systems studies of other school units, and a 



series of other activities affecting day-to-day management 
of school operations. 

The MDO is organized to make -effective use of outside 
talent— such as business loaness— in its operations. Work- 
ing through the 'office, the loanees have a legitimate 
channel through which to contribute their knowledge tp 
the solutioo of the school's managerial problems. 




EVALUATING 
THE 
> RESULTS 




STEP 



Without a continuous process of measurement and evalu- 
♦ ation of progress and feedback of the findings, neither the 
continuous planning effort nor the retraining program are 
likely to be effective. As suggested earlier, the evaluation 
effort should be assigned to a subcommittee of the School 
Development Team. 

The subcommitee will monitor all school programs and 
, check their progress against the operational plan, reporting 
back periodicity to the full SDT. Where progress does not 
measure up to intentjons and schedules as set forth in the 
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plan, the SDT will consider and recommend changes in the 
plan, the schedule, or both. ♦ 

In carryingVjut its functions, the subcommittee will not be 
a judgement agent. It will not be empowered to evaluate 
the performance of individual teachers or to involve itself 
in the process of granting teacher' tenure or promotions or 
in recommending suspension or dismissal of teachers who 
fail to perfonh. Rather, its role will be that of "a 
supportive set of eyes/' empowered to look at the overall 
project and its component parts and, where*necessary of 
desirable, recommend structural, programiriatic, or policy 
changes. . • 

The subconjmmittee will — and should be— an in-house 
entity, made up of school personnel, and carrying out the 
process pf continuous evaluation. But remember that, as 
staff people, its members may be too close to the project to 
recognize all of its problems. If therefore may be advisable 
to periodicallv call in an "outside team of evaluator^ from 
other schools, board of education headquarters, a local 
university, or an educational or management consulting 
firm. These outside ev^luators should havcthe ad^antag^ 
of distance from the project and .the ability to identify 
problems not perceived internally and produce suggestions 
and proposals that might not have been gyrated by an 
in-hoijse team. t 



PART II: DEALING WITH THE NITTY-GRITTY 



Beyond the major questions dealt with in the first half of 
this handbook, the process of restructuring a school wit 
require the ability to deal with a series of procedi*rewnd 
«chniques for both implementation and operation — the 
N^itty-grittyJ of school J reform. Stfme "how-to" s 
-^sSggestiohs, again' basecj largely ^n-fne Urban Coalition 
experience* follow. 



PREPARING YOUR BUDGET 

j^otfT the planning effort involved in restructuring a school 
and operation of the resulting new programs will involve 
money. This does not necessarily mean that more money 
willT>e required, simply that money is a key resource in the 
planning process or in school operation and its use must be 
planned as carefully a§ any other aspect of the project. 

In the initial planning effort, the major investment will be 
m time— time spent by administrators, teachers, and 
others in developing goals, objectives, programs, and 
implementation plans. It is axiomatic that "^ne is money" 
and it has been estimated that anywhere from six to nine 
months of planning time is required before implementation 



of any plan to totally restructure a school. During this 
period, there should be intensive involvement on the part 
of a planning group of other staff members in special pro- 
jects related to the planning effort, and periodic involve- 
ment of the total faculty. 

If the tinVe involved in these commitments must be spent 
outside normal school hours, collective bargaining agree- 
ments may require thaj the participants receive additional 
pay. The planning budget vyill have to be structured 
accordingly. However, experience indfcates that, by imagi- 
native school scheduling/lime can be provided during the 
normal day for the planning process and no additional 
salary outlays will be required. (See "Scheduling the Mini- 
School.") " "> 

But, as suggested earlier, in many cases it will be necessary 
to call in an outside consultant to help. the planning team 
acquire the requisite skills to carry out its function. Ideally, 
sudh a training effort will include' at least one intensive 
two-or-three^day session outside the school. And, towards 
the end of the planning period, it may be desirable to 
conduct a retteat for the full staff at which_the planning 
group presents its propo^k for discussion, revision, and 
approval. In the process, implementation is set in motion 



Consulting services and outside meetings and retreats 
involve costs normally not provided ^for in a school 
budget. In some cases, discretionary funds allocated to 
school principals by the school system have been used to 
cover such costs. But if such funds are not available, 
special funding from the school system or outside sources 
such as a foundation may be required. . 

Similarly, it must be recognized that 'the planning effort 
will involve indirect costs -postage for the informational 
program, telephones, heating and lighting if buildipg space 
is used after normal school hours, stationery, duplicating 
costs, and secretarial services. But, again, a reallocation of 
available resources may make it possible to cover these 
costs without the need for special funding. 

Whether Or not additional funding is required, develop- 
ment of a budget for the initial planning process is highly 
desirable. Only through the biidget- making effort will it be 
possible to determine what resources are to be devoted to 
the planning effort ind how those allocations will affect 
other school flctivitk*s. 

Preparing the plaining budget is a relatively straight- 
forward process. It js-a* matter of identifying each step in 
the planning process, the schedule for each step, and the 
personnel and oK.ier resources required (or its implemeh- 



t^ion. For example, two staff members might be assigned 
to conduct an inventory of school* resources and released 
from other duties for a total of sbcteen hours a w$ek for a 
two-month period to complete their assignment. They 
might require secretarial help for four hours a week over 
the same period." And there will be a need to provide the 
necessary stationery, telephones, and the like. 

The budget for this activity then can be established by 
prorating the salaries of the staff members and secretarial 
help according to4he time alloeat&l and by estimating the 
^indirect costs involved. The same procedure is followed for 
each activity 'schedi^led for the duration of the planning 
effort. Then, on a month-by-month basis, the total 
planning budget is established. 

A similar procedure is followed in establishing an opera- 
tional budget. The primary difference is that, unlike the 
. initial planning budget, the operational, tudget for a fully- 
implemented program will reflect repetitive activities and 
thus will show little month-to-month fluctuation in total 
outlays. But, if school restructuring is implemented gradu- 
ally and new programs phased in on a step-by-step basis, 
the budgeting process will be more complicated. (See 
sample budget below). « 

The^tjcai question in developing an operational budget 
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is whether the finished product offers a realistic picture of 
the costs of the school's programs. Schools traditionally 
have operated on a l(ne budget in which allocations are 
categorized by codts covering such categories as "per- 
sonnel services," /other- than-personnel services," "con- 
sumable suppli^/'*and ^equipment." The problem with 
the line-budget approach is that it is difficult, itnot impos- 
sible, to identify the true costs of operating any one school 
program— remediSf^reading for example — by a simple 
budget analysis. 

While system-wide and or municipal Budgeting pro- 
cedures generally require the use of a line budget, manage- 
ment specialists argue that schools should supplement it by 
developing a program-based # approach. Called the 
Program Planning Budget System (PPBS), the approach 
involves isolating the actual costs, including all the line- 
budget categories, 6f each program or activity in the 
school. PPBS not only offers a clearer picture of where the 
school's resources are expended but provides a far better 
base for decisions about t^e intelligent reallocation of 
resources to meet changing needs and changing programs. 

IDENTIFYING TOUR RESOURCES 

' * 

It may be to belabor the obvious but, to restructure a 
. school and its programs, it is essential to know beforehand 
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what already exists in terms of programs, personnel, 
equipment and materials, and finances. In other words, 
there must be a clear picture of the resources at your 
• disposal. Obvious as the need may appear, it is a rare 
school that really knows where it stands in these terms. In 
most cases, therefore, schools undertaking a restructuring 
project will first have to conduct a thorough and detailed 
inventory of their total resources. 

Developing an inventory is not unlike budgetmaking.. The , - 
first step is to take the school's organizational chart and 
from it prepare a comprehensive listing of every position 
on the staff. A one-sentence descriptiort of each position is 
prepared, indicating job title, function, how the position is 
funded, and to whom that individual reports. The product . 
will be a general inventory of school personnel. But the 
chances are it will not be complete— that up to 30 per cent 
of the people who actually have a^role in the school will 
have been missed. Make sure that such people as school 
volunteers, business loanees, the security staff, and police 
and other outside-agency personnel assigTr^d to the school 
are included. 

Once .the list is complete, recognize that job titles "and 
descriptions do not reflect the fact that a social sciences 
teacher also is a human being with other interests and skills . 
and with individual strengths and weaknesses in such areas 
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ABC HIGH SCHOOL PLANNING BUDGET FISCAL YEAR 1974-75 
Training Program 

I. SALARIES AND FRINGES (phasing in schedule) 
SALARIES 

1. Principal 

2. Assist. Principal/Administration 

3. Assist. Principal /Teacher Training 

4. Librarian * 

5. Adm. Secretary toPrincipal 

6. Assist. Principal/(jurr. Development 
(at$1500/mo X 12 mo) 

7. Assist. Principal/Learning Environment 
(atl5l500/mo X 10 mo) 

8. Assist. Librarian (at $1000/mo X $ mo) 
h 9. 4 Coordinators (at $1250/mo X 8 mo) 

10. Secretary (at $750/mo X 10 mo) 

FRINGES (at 20%)*- 



II. CONSULTANTS & CONTRACTS 
Consultants General/Administration 
Consultants In Service Training 
Consultants Teachers Training 
Consultants university Sub-Contracts 
Evaluation and Documentation, 



JULY- 


* AUG. 


SEPT. 


OCT. 

• 


2,708 


2,708 


2,708 \ 


* 2,708 


1,231 . 


• 1,213 * 


, 1,213 


1,213 


1,875 


1,875 




. 1,875 


1,250 


1,250 


1,250 


1,250 


1,088 


1,088* 


1,088 




1,500 


. 1,500 


1,500 


1,500 




— 


** 1,500 ' 


1,500 


— 


— 
— 


. — 
* 750 


— 

750 




- 


V 




167 


167 


167 


' 167 


167 


"167 


167 


167 ^ 






* .3,000 


3,000 Z 






6,850 


9,600 




1,000 


1,000 


1,000 




V 





r 




< 




■* 


is 




NOV. 


DEC. 


JAN: ' 


FEB. 


MARCH 


APRIL 


, MAY 


JUNE 


2,708 


2,708 


* 2,708 


2,708 


^ 2,708 


2,708 


V.708 ■ 


2,708 


1,213 


1,213 ' 


1,213 


1,213 T 


1,213 


1,213 


1,213 


1,213 


1,875 ■ 


1,875 


1,875 


1,875 


A 1,875 


1,875 , 


1,875 


1,875 


1,250 


1,250 


1,250 v. 


1,250 


1,250 


1,250 


1,250 


1,250 


1,088 


1,088 


1,088 


1 

i* 


1,088 


. 1,088 


1,088 


1,088 


1,500 


n. 

1,500 


1,5(X) 


1,500 


1,500^ 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


' 1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


'1,000 


1,000 


' 1,000. 


. 1,000 


1,000 


1,000' 


j 1,000 


^ 1,000 


5;000 


5,000 


5,000 ^ 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 


S " 5,000 


750 

*> 


750 


750 


4 750 


750 


750 


750 


-750 



Sub Total Salaries Fffbgcs 



TOTALS 
$ 32,500 
14,560 ^ 
14,500 
15,000 
13,050 

18,000 

15,000 
l 8,000 
40,000 
7,500 

$178,110 
37,222 

$215,332 



167 
167 
3,000 
9,600 
1,000 
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167 ' 1 


167 


167 


167 


J* 167/ ^ 


* • 167 


167. 


,$ 2,000 


167 


167 


167 


167 


167 


167 


167 


2,000 


3,000 


3,000 


3,000 


^3,000 


3,0W 


3,000 


' a, 000 


30,000 


9,600 


9,600* 


9,600 


9,600 


9,600\ 


9,600 


9,600 


93,250* 


1,000 


r,ooo 


4 1,000 • 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 " 


\ 11.060 










Sub Total Consultants & Contracts 


$138,250 > 
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ABC HIGH SCHOOL PLANNING ^UDGET FISCAL YEAR 1974-75 

III OTHER THAN PERSONNELHJNDS JULY 
Education'Materials 

a) "Hardware" + V 
—Video/Tape ^ 
— Audio Visuals t . ^ 
—Curriculum f . ^ 

b) "Software" 

(consumables) * — 

— Teacher Resource 
Materials 

Training Manual > 1,667 

Publications • v 167 

Dues & Subscript ions 500 
Equipment • — 

Travel & Conference * — 



, IV. ALLOCATED GENER ALTEXPENSE 
1 . Aflocated Expenses and Overhead 

Telephone 

Electricity 

Postage 

Services 



^4* 

NOV. DEC. , 



JAN. 



FEB. 



2,000 



3,000 



500 , 



500 



500 



500 



1,667 
167 



473 



1,667 
167* 

1,000 



1,667 
167 
500 

473 



1,667 
167 



473 
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MARCH v^VPRIL MAY . JUNE TOTALS 

$• 8,000 



4 



500 500 50O ' 5,000 

Educational Materials * $ '23,000 

.1,667 ^ 1,667 A l,667 1,667 20,000 

1-67 ' 167 167 167 2,000. 

- — — - ' 1,000. 

500 - — . * — , 1,500 
473 . 473 473 473 ' , '4,728 

Sub Total Other Than Personnel Funds $ 42,228 

Total Direct Expenses, $395,810 

- 142,268 



Total Operating Budget $538,078 
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I. SALARIES AND FRINGES 



✓ 

ABC HIGH SCHOOL 
BUDGET SUMMARY— Fiscal Year 1974-75 
c ' Training Program 



Salaries\ » $178,110 ' 

Fringes (afW%) . • 37,222 

SubTotaJ f , 5215,332 

IL CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTS 

Consultants for Administration C7^ • $ 2,000 ' * 

Consultants Irise^ice Training , . 2 000 

Consultants Teachers Training • v 30,000 

Consultants University Subcontracts ) 93^250 

Evaluation and Documentation / 11.000 

> SubTotaJ ■ * . « 4 138,25b 



III. OTHER THAN PERSONNEL COSTS, ADMINISTRATIS AND GENERAL 

Training Manuals » 5 20,000 

Dues & Subscriptions 1,000 

Educational Materials v , ^ 13^000 

Publications 2 000 * - 

Equipment f\ ■ * 1 ' 500 

Travel ■ ^ • - * 4,728 

Sub Total • * < 42,228 

Total Direct Expenses , 395 ( 810 

IV. ALLOCKED GENERAL EXPENSES . ' . . 1 142,268 

TOTAL BUDGET - " . $538,078' 
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as teacher -student relationships,, Knowledge ot these indi- 
vidual differences will l^elp in the effort to employ your 
staff resources t(\ the fullest potential. To identify these 
characteristics, questionnaires and/ or interviews should l?.e 
employed with everyone identified throufeh the inventory]^ 

The inventory also will identify the sh^re of the school's 
budgetary resources spent on each position or. function, 
the equipment and materials employed, and the supplies 
and services consumed. It then should be possible to evalu- 
ate the costs rented to each position in terms of ite 
effectiveness in meeting^* objectives of the 'existing pro- 
gram and/ or new objectives envisioned in a restructuring 
project. 

At the same time, it should be^ossible to identify the total 
resources applied to the school's/primary needs and objec- 
tives. If, for example, reading isM major problem, it should 
be possible to identify pot only the total amount of the 
resources devoted to solving the problem but whether they- 
are the proper resources and whether they are effectively 
applied. 

* The inveptory also should extend to the availability of 
outside resources, whether from public and private 
agencies, corporations, or foundations. The question is npt 
simply one of determining that financial or other support 



♦ 

\out there" and presumably avaHS&le to the school. It also 
is necessary to determine whether the school is organized 
to take advantage .of outside help. This means that there 
^ must be a clear understanding of the type of assistance 
available from each outside source and whether and how 
such assistance might be applied in the school, and there is 
a need for administrative machinery to apply for the 
assistance, monitor its use, and report back to the outside 
source. . - 

DEVELOPING CURRICULUM 

A major element in any effort to restructure a school along 
mini-sphool lines will be the development of new, curricula 
designed to match, mini-school. themes and to provide 
adtivity-oriented programs that will attract and .hold stu- 
dent Interest. Experience suggests, however, jhat the 
curriculum development process should not begin until the 
school's new organizational structure is in place and has 
been operating for a semester or more. 

this timetable reflects the fact that, ideally, the new 
/curriculum foVa mini-school should be developed by the 
teaching team that will be using it. But teachers who have 
been employed in the traditional educational setting are, 
not accustomed to working as part of a team. Accordingly, 
time should be allowed to develop team consciousness in 
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the mini school staff before asking it tp turn its attention to 
the collective planning of curriculum. 

Even then, the beginnings should be modest* The* team 
might choose a small cumaular activity such as a two- week 
interdisciplinary "mini-course" on a topic of compelling 
interest to the mini ^hool's.student population ..For exam 
pie, the mini-cpurse might de^al with the ways irftwnich 
healthcare is delivered in the surrounding community J 

The team members would work together to detenpire how 
lessons in each of their subject areas might be tailored to 
the mini-course topic and how field trips, healtfyfjprs/and 
other activities might be programmed to suppiofnett the 
classroom phases of the mini-course. The! profram need 
not take up the full school day; time still will befcevoted to 
more traditionkl classroom activites. / 

/ / 

With the minhcqurse experience jflnder itybelt, the team 
then shouldJe«L confident to undertake^nore ambitious 
efforts, su£nas a coordinated six-week njfogram covering a 
brpader topic. And, ultimately, .the tajm should be ready 
to develop semester-long? interdiscigpnary programs. The 
process should continue, step-by-piep until a totally new 
.mini-school curriculum has bee^developed. But it should 
not stop there. The student population and the community 



inevitably will change and needs will change accordingly. 
Curriculum development to meet those needs can and 
should be a continuous process. 

White the curriculum development effort should be carried 
out by the teaching team/ it is likely that it will need 
support. Teachers are not necessarily curriculum special- 
ists by either training or inclination. They very likely will 
need }ielp from outside experts, possibly provided by the 
school's professional services center if such exists. If not, 
outside agencies from the universities or the community 
ma^ be required. 

Support also will be Aquired through the availability of 
materials for incorporation into fhe new curricula. A vast 
amount of materia/in all of the media— print,, film, and 
tape — that may Joe useful in* mini-schooL curriculum 
development already is available. But, given their 
schedules and the sheer quantity of the neyr material, it is 
impossible for individual teachers or, for that matter, 
teacher teams, to keep up-to-date on whpt is available. 
This is particularly true in such areas as high-inferest read- 
ing materials developed for students with limited vocabu- 
laries. - * 

Given the atuafion, it seems desirable that someone, 
probably in the school's.staff developnfent center or teach- 



ing center, should devote substantial time to searching the 
market place and alerting teacher teams to the Availability 
of appropriate materials. Teachers also should be familiar- 
ized with the existence of curriculum clearinghouses such 
as the Council on Economic Education or tKtf Open Doors 
project of New York's Economic Development Council. 

Finally, in all curriculum development efforts, the teacher 
teams and their outside consultant,, if any, should keep 
several key considerations jn mind. 

— Takelnto account the developmental age of the stu- 
dents the curriculum is designed to serve. 

— Remember that, whatever its nature, the curriculum 
must prepare the student for work in the higher gradfcs. 
Continuity without the sacrifice of mini-school 
individuality is the requirement. 

r* Remember that the new curriculum will be but part 
of the student's broader educational experience. 

— And, finally, place greater stress on skills than on 
course content. ( ' 1 r 

JDENTIFYING YOUR CLIENTELE 

Mims^hool complexes and similar efforts at . school 
reform $ are premised in large part "on an attempt to 
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individualize and humanize the educational process. It 
follows that, to provide programs tailored to individual 
needs, it is necessary to identify and understand those 
needs. A thorough inventory of student abilities, achieve- 
ment levels, and potential is essential. , 

An obvious tool in such an inventory is the administration 
of standardized achievement tests in such areas as reading 
and mathematics. But the standardized ^tests should be 
used with caution and with the understanding that they 
will not provide all' the answers. The tests and their inter- 
pretation can be extremely complex— the California 
Achievement 'Test in reading, for example, attempts to 
profile student ability in 30 different skills— and to under- 
stand the findings may take the help of experts. Then, 
there are the unresolved arguments about the validity of 
existing tests when 5 employed with minority-group 
students. - . ' / *\ 

Experience suggests that the first £tep in the inventory 
should be an elementary analysis of qjfch student, carried' 
out during a 15- to 3b~minufe interview wjtl\ v a teacher or 
guidance counselor. Ideally* the interviewer should be a,«; 
person with a proven ability to relate to students, and theirj 
problerps and s^iljed invjthe techniques *of eliciting * 
responses. The interview is intended to provide answers to 
a series of critical questions:; V> 



— The student's feelings about himself, the world, and 
school in general. 

— His attitude toward his courses and their relevance to 
his own situation. 

— ,His feelings about his own progress in each course. 
. — His level of ability in such skills ks reading and 
mathematics. ~ 

— His general strife of health, to determine whether— * of teg necess 
problems exist that might interfere with his school 
performance: * 

— His personal problems and factors sych as home 
conditions that may, affect his attitudes and performance. 
. — His personal objectives.- Does he have a career in 
mind? Whf t are his hobbies and other special interests? 
Does he hfeve a hero, a public figure in any field whom he 
admires and would like to emulate? 



rapport are described in 'The Counseling Function' 
section of this handbook. 



Obviously, fnany of these questions are highly^personal in 
nature. Many if not most students, and particularly those^ 
with problems, will be unlikely to respond fully and 
frankly if the interviewer gives the impression he is prying 

• into the student's personal affairs. 

*** « ' 

•Accordingly,,^ will be necessary to develop rapport with 
the student, to convince him that the interviewer has a real 
concern for the student and his problems and is sincerely^ 
willing to help. Proven techniques for developing such 
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Meanwhile, it is important to recognize that, particularly- 
in the casS of personal questions; Answers may not be 
forthcoming ift the course of a single "interview. Time, 
nderstanding will be required before a full 
picture canbt devejoped of each student's situation. It is 
~ Ct to wait for clues that the student is ready \d 

talk about 1/s problems." t % \ 

Questionsfabout student skills and performance are less 
Sensitive/in nature and may pose fewer difficulties.. In 
readiitaj for example, the student can be asked to read 
passages of varying levels of difficulty. This should pro- 
vide/t least a nj^of-thumb understanding of the level of 
reading material the student is equipped to handle. If 
vere reading difficulties are'indicated, plans theo should 
be made to administer specific diagnostic tests— including 
a search for possible physical causes— to 'determine the 
nature of the problem and possible remedial measures.- 
Similar procedures can be followed in identifying the stu- 
dent's mathematical abilities. 

But, gven here, some students may balk at making a 
response, particularly if they are sensitive about their 
inability to perform. Again, it will bp necessary to develop 
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rapport between interviewer and student before an ade- 
quate understanding of the student's situation can be^ 
achieved. * - 1 

Student interviews should be repeated periodically during^ 
the year. They will provide information, along wtth that" 
developed routinely through standardized tests ana school 
performance records, that can "be used to proauce group 
profiles indicating student characteristics^ a mini-school 
or for groups within a mini-sfchool. *\ 

DEVELOPING STUDENT 
PROGRAMS 

Information develojped in the student inventory will 
provide the basis for the development of educational- pro- 
grams for bot^^ndividuals and groups. Program" develop- 
ment, particularly at the intermediate and high school 
levels^should address itself to four basic objectives: 

~ Development of the student's basic skills — reading, 
.mathematics, the ability to organize himself to complete 
assigned (or self-assigned) tasks. 

— Value education, the student's ability to make moral 
or judgmental decisions based on what he has learned. 

— The ability to make intelligent decisions about a 
career or vocation. 



-y i he ability to relate himself and what he has learned 
tp-feal-world situations.' 

The process becomes one of helping the individual to, meet 
his own needs in terms of these objectives and, at the same 
time, helping him to work as a member of a group. It is, in 
other words, a process of achieving individualization of 
instruction within a group process. 

As indicated earlier, program development will rely 
heavily on information produced by the student profiles. 
Buifit also is advisable to watch each student's/ per- 
formance and behavior for a week or more to determine 
how the individual acts in different types of relationships. 
It is important to identify the student who is a loner, at one 
extreme, and the student who cannot function without 
group support, at thTe other extreme. 

It may be desirable to run a series of special group 
activities— party games, rap sessions— to help in jdentify- 
ing these ^characteristics. Then, , in building programs, 
attempt to gradually develop eath individual's ability to 
work well both in group situations and on his own. If, for 
example, a student is a "leaner," i.e., dependent on a group 
situation to function, his program should be designed so 
that he is encouraged to undertake at least one independent 
project during the semester. And, later on, the frequency 
of his independent assignments should be stepped up.-. 
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pecisions about student grouping also will be affected by 
the inventory of student skills^In reading, for example, 
students who are unable to read will form one group for 
purposes of reading instruction. The same" thing, will 
happen with those who are marginal readers and those 
who are good readers. And, a similar process will be 
followed in programming for instruction in mathematics. 

In meeting the career education objective, the effort will be 
to insure that each student is aware of the options open to 
him. This applies not only to students who have no career 
goals but to those who assume that their objectives should 
be college but have not explored other alternates. The 
curriculum, particularly in English and social studies, can 
be employed to help expose students to the alternatives 
and to the process of intelligently deciding between them. 
But, particularly with students of 14 or over, it may be 
desirable to program a series of field trips that will expose 
them to the realities of work in a Variety of careers and/or 
vocations. For some, the process might include a cooper- 
ative program in which their time is shared between school 
and an actual, paying job. " 

The total program should be built around "all.four of the 
objectives outlined earlier and should have specific goals in 
each area-— i.e., a checklist of 15 or more specific 
accomplishments— against which progress can be checked 



peripdically. And the program should be developed 
around a team of teachers, taking advantage of the skills, 
interests, and strengths identified in the faculty profile. 
(See "Identifying Your Resources.") . 



SCHEDULING THE MINI-SCHOOL 

Once student program objectives have been established, 
it is necessary to organize the school's staff, space, and 
- available time in such a way as to meet the objectives. 
Given the complexity of programing suggested in the pre-" 
ceding section, a key objective of this scheduling process 
, must be the provision of maximum flexibility/ Considera- 
{ion/must be given to such factors as the desire of most 
teachers to conduct basic skills courses early in the day, 
when both teachers and students presumably are more 
alert. And, most important if the mini-school is to oper- 
atceffectively, time must be made available in the sched- 
ule so that f he teaching team can meet regularly for plan- 
ning purposes. v **v~ 

An innovative scheduling system that appears to meet aU 
these requirements in a highly satisfactory fashion has 
been worked outsat an*'intermediate sGhooI-in the Bronx. 
The school, which enrolls about 1,200 students, is divided 



into three sub-schools bf about 400 each fend a special 
sub-schpol for retarded students enrolling about 80. Each 
grade, in each of the regular sub-schools has about 100 
students and a teaching team of four— covering language 
arts, social studies, mathematics, and scienc^. Other sub- 
ject arfas— foreign languages, art, music, physical educa- 
tion-fc-are covered by non-team teachers. 

The school operates on a seven-period-a-day, five-day 
$/eek. Of the 35-period total," teachers in the team each 
must cover a total of 22 peri6ds of instruction. The bal- 
ance of" student's day is taken up with "outside" activi- 
ties: instruction in foreign languages, art or mtisic, lunch 
periods, physical education, and shop courses. The result 
is that team teachers all have 13 free periods a week, 
some gf which must be devoted to such duties as lunch- 
room supervision, maintaining student records, and the 
like. But, according to.the school's administrators, it usu- 
ally is possible to find at least eight hours a week during 
which* the team can be brought together for planning 
purposes. 

The secret lies in the scheduling of the "outside" activ- 
ities in such a way that all four teachers in any one team 
are teaching at the same time and free at, the same time. 
This means that the outside activities must be scheduled 
first on a schoolwide basis. Only then are the schedules 



set, one at a time, for each sub-school, ,(See sample sub- 
school schedule below.)* : 

In addition to providing time for teacher planning; the 
scheduling approach offers greater flexibility in program- 
ing.,The sub-school team^each wdrk in their own area of 
the school and, since they are teaching at the same time, 
can easily organize interdisciplinary programs and/or 
vary the size of student groupings for different activities. It 
is possible, accdrding to the administration, to make large- 
. scale changes in sub-school schedules in as little as two 
hours without significant impact on other school activities. 

The approach is not without some drawbacks. It rules out 
the scheduling of "honors" courses in specific subj&ts, al- 
though sub-school groupings on an achievement basis still 
are possible. The last team to be involved in the scheduling 
process is left with fevy options in terms of the time of 
day their teaching hours are scheduled. But that handi- 
cap can be rotated between teams on a semester-to-semes- 
ter basis. And other trade-qffs aryossible— e.g.: better 
teaching facilities for less desirable hours. The key is nego- 
.tiation, complaints will be avoided if the teachers are kept 
apprised of the scheduler's problems and the fact that he 
cannot please everyone. 
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Model School Schedule 



Monday * Tuesday Wednesday * Thursday Friday 
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4 teachers program would look like this 
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1 A second group of 4 classes arid teachers would 
periods Exploratory areas (Gym/Mtop, Art, Music, 



be programmed into academic areas for periods 3, 4, 7, 8 each day + 2 other 
i tc.) would then be programmed for periods 1,-2, and 6 for these classes. 
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PLANNING THE ENVIRONMENT 

Mini-schools, with their small enrollments and team and 
interdisciplinary approacHes to teaching, require a differ 
ent physical environment than that found in a traditional 
schoolhouse. Space is.needed to accommodate instruction 
for both small and large groups and for independent study. 
Each mini -school should have a 'living room," lounge 
space in which students and teachers can relax- and inter- 
act—when not in class. Teachers will need work sgace 
both as^in dividual* and^as a planning group. And all of 
these facilities should reflect the individual character, 
goals, and objectives of each mini-school. They should - 
be, designed to provide as much warmth and amenity as 
funds and ingenuity permit. % 

The typical school building, including many erected in the 
last few years, meets none of these requirements. But 
experience nationwide indicates that existing facilities can 
be" recycled and retexjured to house new programs in a' 
warm and stimulating environment. Walls, unless they 
ate load-beanng, can be taken down and/ or felc»cated to 
provide space for different-sized groupings. Or, if funds 
ai;e too limited, imaginative use of bookcases, folding 



screens, free-standing chalk or bulletin boards, and other 
moveable furniture and equipment can be used to achieve 
the same effect. Because mini-school space reduces" circu- 
lation requirements, corridors can be converted into in- 
structional, lounge, 'or Study space. 

Warmth can be achieved through the <use of bright-colored 
paint. Carpeting, particularly in the lounge area, can " 
soften the. environment and dampen noise. Standard, 
ceiling* hung lighting can be replaced or augmented by 
table lamps or clip-oi\ fixtures to soften the vfeual environ- 
ment without sacrificing adequate work light, saving ener- 
gy in the' process. Plants, fish tanks, cagep for hamsters 
or other srfiall animals, can be introduced to bring living 
things into the school environment. And mini-school iden- 
tity can be established through the selection of colors, 
the use of graphics, or murals or such techniques as the 
mounting of candid photo&,of the mini-school staff and 
student body on a corridor walk 1 

The need to plan a new physical environment offers an 
educational opportunity that should not be overlooked. 
For, to be fully effective, the planning process should 
involve both teachers, students, and community represen- 
tatives in the effort to determine just what facilities and 
amenities are suitable to the character a net objectives of^ 
their mini-school. \ 



It is likely however, that the teacher -student planning 
team will^not have the expertise to convert its ideas into a 
physical .plan. The school's art department may be in a 
position hdlp and should be contacted to determine 
whether it can provide the necessary design talent. If it 
cannot or if it seems desirable, to supplement art depart- 
ment input vyith outside assistance, consider following the 
example o£ a number of schools that have obtained the 
help of a new breed of specialists in "participatory 
planning." < " ^ 

These represent a small but growing group of design pro- 
fessional? having a deep commitment to the, principle of 
involving the "real clientele"— teachers, students, and the 
community — in the planning process. In school*, the client 
traditionary* has been the school system and/or its plan- 
ning office. Th$, system^ after consultation with the schoql 
principal and perhaps token unvolvenpient of a staff "com 1 
mittefe, usually hires an architect or interior space designer 
and hands him a program of requirements. The architect! 
Comes up with a design. It is approved by the school i 
system. The work is carried our. Ahd the real client -the 
school's staff and students— is left with a physical environ- 
ment that may or may not meet its actual needs. 

In contrast, the "young designers" regard themselves not 
a9 experts with "the answer" but as catalytic agents, pre- 



pared to listen to the clientele and help them to make 
decisions about their new environment. Only then do the 
designers turn to the drafting boards. The process not only 
is more effective in producing a workable physical plant 
but has the effect of educating the client, giving him a 
new awareness of the buiirenvironmerjt in which he lives 
and works. Tjjjs is not to suggest that students and teach- 
ers emerge as professional planners or that they actually 
will design the environment. But they are pari of tjhe 
planning process and emerge with a new literacy^m un- 
derstanding of the'process and of the physical' environ- 
ment. 2 * 
Ideally, the involvement of the outside designer should 
be of sufficient duration that the process he sets in motion 
will become a continuous one. Depending on the size of 
the school, this will mean a commitment of from one to 
three years. The involvement will be intense at the outset 
and gradually taper off as school personnel become famil- 
# iar with the process and comrnij&ed to its continuation. 

Practitioners of the participatory planning approach to 
school design argue that involvement of parents and other , 
community members is critical. They offer a generally 
untapped resource in planning and in the solution of prob- 
lems. If, for example, an involvecf parent happens to be 
an electrician, he might be teimed with alienee teacher • 
to plan the revamping of electrical services. 
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The key to the process is to persuade and ecfucate the 
participants to think about the en^onment in both practi- 
cal and creative terms. How, for example, does a given 
school activity affect environmental requirements? The 
educational effort ipay extend to role playing, in which 
participants act out a school activity in an effort to deter- 
mine whether facilities such as chalk boards, cabinets, or 
sinks are properly planned to accommodate the activity. 

The process need not result in major expenditures for 
renovation or rehabilitation. The new designers favor the 
imaginative use of already available or inexpensive equip- 
ment and materials. And they see no reason why students 
and teachers cannot "build" their own environment, pro- 
vided union problems can be avoided. In one such project, 
for example, a lounge area was furnished largely with car- 
peted boxes, built by students, to provide seating. And 
Students^did all of the painting work, inducting a large 

mural. .... 
• * 

To the extent t that funding is required, it may be more 
a matter of reallocating available resources than of finding 
new money. If and when the community, educated by v 
parents and others involved in the planning process, 
becomes convinced of thejmportance of a better school 
Environment, ways probably can be found to divert funds 
from other activities to finance the desired improvements. 



J The following publications on school renovation, while out of 
print, should be available in research libraries . 

Graves, Ben. E., "Modernization," reprinted from Nation's 
Schools, April, 1971. • 

"Challenge ... a report suggesting how an old school can con- 
tinue tp serve youth if the educational program is the prime 
consideration," Research Council of the Great Cities Program 
for School Improvement, 1968: 

*'The Loft Building as a School House: A Study for the School 
District of Philadelphia," Murphy Levy V^urman, Architecture^ 
and Urban Planning, Ph iladelphia , 

^'Awards: Architectural Competition for the Modernization of 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago," Research Council of the 
Great Cities Program for School Improvement, 1966. \ 

"Pittsburgh DesignjStudy/The Wightman Elementary School/' 
Research*Council oi the Great Cities Program for School Im- 
provement, 1967. 

"School Renewal, A Report Suggesting Ways That Any School^ 
;System Migh't Approach a Total School Modernization Pro- % 
gram," McLeod, Ferrara and Ensign, Architects. 

Still avail able at $2 per copy is a report, * Places and Things, for 
Experimental Schools," from Educational Facilities Laboratones 
(EFL), 850 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022, (212) 
751-6214. 



And a major report on school modernization, as yet untitled, is 
scheduled for publication by EFt. It will include * step-by-step 
guide to the renovatipn process. 

1 \A^uide to available materials and programs for schools under- 
taking programs in environmental education as well as descrip- 
tions of ? number of such prograrns already in operation can be 
found in a new book, entitled Learning About the Built Environ- 
ment. The book was written by Dr. Aase Eriksen and Judith 
Messina of the University of Pennsylvania and published by The 
National Association of Elementary School Principals. Research 
and preparation were underwritten , By EFL and the Rockefeller 
Family Fund. 

DEPLOYING YOUR STAFF 

The key to effective utilization of a school staff, whether 
in a mini-school complex or other organizational setting, 
is the realization that the staff is comprised of individuals 
who have interests and skills beyond those indicated by in 
their subject-matter specialty. It is a mistake to assume 

' that, simply because he or she holds the license, the biol- 
ogy teacher is the only staff member wiio can tea£h 
biology The assumption makes even less sense in a mini- 

/school situation, with its stress On an interdisciplinary 
approach to teaching. 
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It is necessary, then, to identify individual interef s and 
skiHs and strengths ancLweakn^sses^ among-the-staff (see 
"Identifying Your Resources") And to take advantage of 
them in assigning st^ff. Recognise that different teachers 
will function better in some teaching situations than in 
others. Identify these differences through observation and 
/or interviews with individual teachers. - * 

Once a clear picture $f teacher capabilities has been estaK 
lished, it is necessary to make sure that the best person is 
assigned to carry out each activity or program required 
to meet the mini-school's objectives. To iriake the neces- 
sary match-ups of talents and needs, prepare a chart list- 
ing each position and the functions involved and, to the 
extent possible, assign people to each position whose skills 
appear to tally mpst dQselyivith {he job requirements. 

A.sSmilar process should be followed with\paraprofes- 
sionals. And it should be recognized that, while, they can- 
not replace teachers, paraprofessionals such as street- 
workers can make a valuable contribution to the teaching 
process. Like teachers, they h4ve skills beyondthose indi- 
cated by the job title, skills that should be exploited, Simij, 
larly, don't overlook the potential in community residents 
who may be willing, on a voluntary bafcis, to lend their 
Jtnowledge and skills to .the educational p'rocess.' 
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In deployir^ all of your human resources— professional, 
para professional, or volunteer — remember that the ulti- 
mate object is to match the best possible -people to the 
needs of students, not simply to assign them a job title 
and a schedule ofworking hours. * » 



USING OUTSIDE RESOURCES 

As suggested repeatedly in this book, a wide range of 
assistance is available from sources outside the system for 
schools attempting. to restructure themselves. Public <and 
private agencies, the, corporate world, foundations, uni- 
versities, communities, consultants all have resources and 
/or expertise that can be brought to bear on* school prob- 
lems. But such assistance cannot be obtained easily or 
automatically. Strategy is required if these resources are to 
be tapped and if they are to be put to optimum use. 

In the first place, it is essential that the school know . 
what it wants. What are the problems that cannot be 
^sorv&i internally and how can outside resources be em- 
ployed to resolve them? The point here is that no agency 
is in a position to provide general financial support to- 
the schools or to respond to "shopping- list" requests for 
materials or equipment. There ,>are, *n short, no "Santa 



Clauses" out. there. But they can and do respond to re- 
quests for the support of specific programs airrted at the 
solution of specificproblems. 

Secondly, it is mandatory that the school familiarize it- , 
self with the nature of possible sources of assistance. Dif- 
fererit agencies, corporations, foundations, and university 
programs have different interests and* resources. Identify., 
those interests and malse sure they tally with your neejds 
before approaching any source of supportTMake sure that 
your proposal for assistance—whether verbal or in writing 
—clearly identifies your problem as relating to the source's 
area(s) of interest. * 4 

If outside assistance is to involve the presence of a busi- 
ness loapee or a consultant in the^ school, it is important 
Jo recognize that such involvement can create problems.* 
Outside "experts"*, often 'are regarded with suspicion and 
distrust by school staffs, who may feel the outsider's pre- 
sence represents interference rather than assistance. Ac- 
CQrdingly^ it is essential to develop an effective strategy 
of m/chinery for intervention. Experience indicates that 
the most e^ecjtive strategy is to have the outsider* work 
through the established school machinery rather than 
work independently with staff "members. A curriculum 
consultant, for example, should work through the person 
in chargjjjef, the school's teacher center or professional 
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development center. And business representatives might 
work through the school's management development of- 
fice, if such exists, or through the principals office* Only 
througK such one-on-one partnerships can the outsider 
gain credibility and acceptahce in the eyes of the staff. 



THE COUNSELING FUNCTION 

By its" very nature, the mini-school should be a place 
that initially .shouto be more concerned with guidance 
„ for its students than with subject-matter content. Small 
enrollments and -staff continuity should lend themselves 
to a level of intimacy that permits the teacher to under- 
stand the individual student and his problems and to help " 
guide him in the effort to find solutions. The mini-school, 
in. other words, should be a place where the c emphasis 
is on guidance as a prerequisite to content. Its teachers 

should be counselors as well as instructors. 

, ... 

Time should be allocated in the mini-schopl program.so 
that each student periodically can meet privately with a 
staff rr\ember to talk over his objectives, his progress in 
meeting them, .and his feelings in general about school and 
-about the world outside .the school. None of th^s is to. 
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suggest, however, that the teacher should attempt to func- 
tion as a therapist. If serious problems are indicated, the 
student should be referred to professional help. 

V * 

The teaching team then should meet periodically, to pool 
its knowledge about' individual students and determine 
what steps are required in both individual and grouj? situ- 
ations to.help overcome problems and to meet objectives. 
The meetings should include the school's -guidance coun- 
selors, paraprofessionals, and streetworkers, if any. The 
streetworker, with his ability to work with students in the 
lounge or other non-classroom situations,, can play a cri- 
tical role in-the guidance effort. 

The use of teachers and streetworkers as counselors will 
help overcome a major problem in most guidance pro- 
grams, the fact that both staff and funding usually are in- 
adequate to do more than deal with paper work, emer- 
gency situations 1 , and serious discipline problems. And it 
should help to orient the to't^l school program toward the 
needs^of the individual rather than to the mechanical 
coverage of a fixed body of subject ntatter. 

The problem in handing teachers a guidance function is 
one of developing .their ability to really listen the stu- 
dent. Here, the theories of Dr. Thomas Gordon may prove 
helpful. Dr. Gordon, in a book entitled Parent Effective- 
ness Training 1 , advocates what he calls "active listening," 
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a process that requires certain basic attitudes on the part , 
of a parent or a teacher : 

t — The desire to hear what the child has to s.ay . 

— The willingness tc^help with a particular problem 
when it is mentioned. 

— The ability to accept the child's feelings even if alien 
to yours. 

—♦A fueling of trust in the child's ability to handle his 
feelings and find solutions. 

. — The ability to recognize that feelings are transitory, 
not permanent. 

— The ability to recognize that each child is an indi- 
vidual and that, as such, his_ feelings are' deserving of 
respect. v . 

Help also may be available from local colleges and uni-; 
versities, not only their schools or departments^ educa- 
tion but their departments of sociology or psychology. 
University faculty people may "b^ employed to help* 
develop guidance skills among mini school teachers. And 
university students can be employed directly in the guid* * 
ance effort^ receiving academic credit for thftr work. ' 1 

The guidance program should deal with three major areas 
of concern— student values, decision-n\aking ability, and 
caireer orientation. In the last, th^ef^ort should not be to * 



hand the individual a preconceived career objective, tnen 
counseLhim in the strategies for achieving it. Rather, the 
objecjWl should be to develop in the individual the skills 
m and st^tegie$ that will help him discover— and rediscover 
—his own career objectives in a changing wvrld. In other 
words, he should emerge with the ability to deal with the 
future. And these skills should be developed early— pro- 
bably by the ninth grade— before the college option is 
closed off by election of a commercial, vocational, or 
other non-college-preparatory program. 

The career-guidance effort can and should be woven into 
the mini-school curriculum. In English, Jfor example, stu- . 
* defnts can be trained in interview procedures and/ or re- 
sume writing. Interviewing procedures itfigHt be the sub- 
ject for a role-playing session in which students act out 
the roles of interviewer and interviewee, then watch their 
performance on videotape. * 

The opportunities for integrating ihe guidance function 
. into the school program are nearly unlimited,* For exam- 
ples, see the following list, developed by Peter Read of the* 
Sociology Department, Graduate School, City University 
of New York: 
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Dealer in OAK, ASH, CHERRY, BLACK WALNUT, BIRCH, 
' MAPLE, WHI^E, and BASS WOOD, &c 




CLASSROOM ACTIVITES RELATED ' 
TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

SELF EVALUATION 

< <• 

1) In response to the question "WHO AM 17" have 

students writg down ten different completions to I 

AM . Then discuss what catego-. 

ries students used— why are first most importantnlast 
least7 Were there things they didn't want to mention? 
Did they take it seriously7 What is the nature of the 
responses? 'What. if you> asked I WOULD LIKE TO 
BE7 * 

2) Spend one class each on the different self profile mate- 
rials—discuss the nature of each evaluation and 
possible answers before havirtg each student lill out 
his response. -Object k to know self and potential for 
future. * / 

Attitudes toward education 1 
Attitudes toward work conditions 
Self analysis— strengths and weaknesses 
Specific, occupations , . 

, 3) Future orienfation discussion— discuss what students 
thmk the world will be like in 20 years— what will be 
different, the same— then how they see themselves in 
it. Changes external— changes internal?" * 



DECISION MAKING 

1) <Have* students list 10 decisions they have made or will 
make in the course o'f the day (today). If difficult give 
examples (watch TV or homework) attend class, or 
cut, go to school, what to do after school, etq. Then 
discuss which decisions they consider most important 
and who and or what will determine the outcome of 
the decisions. 

2) Have students list quickly and privately 20 things they 
like to do. Then have them rate these things according 
to following categories; Do alone or with others; 
Cost more or less than $5; Do inPgblic; Were doing 

_ - , _ 2 years ago; Father does; Mother does; Date of last 
time doing it; How often do it in a year; rank the top * 
5. Then discuss what they learned about themselves 
.and if anything was surprising to them. 

3) If you had one year left to live what would you do and 
why? 

4) Have students fill in an hour by hour time chart for 
how they spent.the last Saturday and Sunday— Then 

, 4 djscuss what valuesjbre implied by the activities. 

5) Have sfudents list ten things they want to accomplish 
this year— why? ancfitow7 

6) What alternatives* exist upon gradating from. high 
school7 Which to choose and why. * 
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7) Employ situations involving risks to 'initiate -discus- 
sion of values, -e.g. : Wfuch of the three jobs would 
you choose and why?' 

Low income Good income 
but .secure 50-50 chance' 
of keeping it 



B- 



High Income* 
can keep it 
if do well, 
otherwise lose 
C 



4 III. CAREER PLANNING 

1) After assessing the range of occupations which a 

group of students aspire to, discuss the relationship of 

education (current and future) to these occupational ^ 

goals— what about other things one must do to get 

where one wants to be? 
■» f 

2) Use the occupational outlook handbook to present 

trends in occupations of interest and to provide rele- 
vant recent information about possible careers. 

.3) What provides the^motivation for a career— do stu- 
* dents aspire to be like spmeone? 

4) Life Career Game. 



« ^ 

IV. COLLEGE PLANNING . > ' ' • 

* . - • * c „ 

1) What does college mean to students^-what «do they 
think a typical^ day and course is like? What should 
they major in, why? > % • * 

2) To what extent do students enjoy or are good^at read-.. 4 
in£, writing, studying, independent work? 

"5) What are some survival strategies and techniques for 
- passing or'obtaining good grades fncdllege? • 

V! PRESENTATION OF SELF SKILLS / x 

1) Role play interviews— college "and jpbs, have^teami^ 
prepare questions and responses— \ise video* tape- 
develop a super interview and jnWrviewee. Analyze ' 
successful ways to present yourself on paper and in 
person. ; « * /* A * * / f 

1 Gordon, Dr. Thomas, Parent Effectiveness Training! The 
Tested New Way to Raise Responsible Children. New York, 
Peter RJ/Vyden, Inc. 1970. $7.95 * * * " * 
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PROMOTING 4NTER ACTION AND 
GROWTH ■? 

As should be obvious by a reading of this handbook, the 

process of restructuring aschc>oI will involve. a consider 

able amount of time spent in planning meetings and/or in 

training programs. A major problem, then, is to insure 

that such time is productively utilized. Meetings can result 

in important achievements or they can lapse into aimless 

discussion and amount to a total waste of time! And the 

s^pne thing can be said for training programs. > 

' * 
lt\ both cases, it is essential to have a very clear idea 

of your 9bjectives, of what it is the meeting or training , 

. program' is' to accomplish. The objectives then must Be* 

„ translated into an ag^n^a , setting forth a series of steps 

required to,meet the objective anQ assigning responsibility 

* for ciach item and setting ah estimated time allocation for 
_ ' eacjh step. If ,possible, achieve;a consensus beforehand 

* amQng rheeting participant^ oni>verall,objectives apd on 
specific agendartms, and use t^te meeting to make deci- 
sions and plan ioj theirimplenjeritation. , r 

On<£ the meeting is ^convened,, its .success ii* meeting 
object ives^vitf depend largely on the leadership capabili » 
ties'of thf chairman dp discussion Ieaclei^ He or she should 



be willing to listen to all opinions— planning should be a 
democratic process. Where participants do not volunteer 
their opinions, . the chair should* actively solicit them. 
, On the other hand, the chairman should be firm and goals- 
oriented, capable of holding the discussion to objectives 
and the agenda and insuring forward, motion. He or she 
should review all decisions bef o re the meeting disbands. 

In planning a meeting or training program, remember that 
the physical setting can have an important impact on its 
effectiveness. Unless the group is too large, a meeting "in 
•the round" is far preferable to an arrangement in which, ther 
chairman confronts rows of seated participants fftfrri/a 
podium. Interaction will be enhanced if all participants 
face each other across a table— round is preferable but 
a square one will do. If at all possible the typical, rec- 
tangular: configuration t>f the corporate board room table, 
should be avoided. If it can't, the chairman should sit 
on one side pf the table, not at its head. 

* Before the meeting, seating around the table should be 
provided for somewhat fewer people than are expected to 
attend. Later arrivals then will bfe obliged to draw up 
extra chairs from the side of thetoom. The effect will be 
to lend a sense of im£prtance> arid urgency to the pro-. 

s ceedings. In contrast, empty chairs *&jjqund the tabl^will 
suggest thai not much importance has be*en accorded to 
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the session and many have chosen to siaj^way. 

Pay attention to the total environment in the meeting 
room. Is the temperature right (cooler is preferable to 
warmer)? Is lighting adequate? Can noise from adjacent 
?m rooms or the outdoors be excluded? Is there insurance 
against such interruptions as telephone calls? Is there.pro- 
vision for npte- taking by "participants? Is there provision 
for visual presentations— chalk boards, display easels, 
audiovisual equipment? If audiovisuals are to be em- 
ployed, is the equipment in working order? Is a trained 
operator available? Are visual materials of adequate size 
an<i darityJ_o_ behead and_understaod hy_ everyone in 
the room! These may seem to be obvious questions. But 
the sad fact is that they' often are overlooked, to the 
' detriment of many a meernigpr training program. 

THE INFORMATION FACTOR 

Critical to the process" of gaining acceptance and support , 
for any educational reform is the effective-dissemination of 
information to everyofte concerned with the project. It is 
necessary to inform not only the immediate school com- 
munity—faculty and students, the community school dis- 
trict, immediate superiors at School headquarters, parents 
—but to reach such involved people as consultants, con- 
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tacts at local universities, foundations, interested corpora- 
tions, th^e local teachers' union^or association, service or- 
ganizations like New York's Public Education Association, 
and the local news media. 

As the diversity of the above list suggests, communica- 
tions with different groups will vary both in content and 
frequency. The school community obviously has a more 
direct concern with the proposed reforms and will need 
to be kept fully informed through frequent and reason- 
ably detailed memoranda and repoHs on decisions and 
progress. Outside, but involved, individuals and organiza- 
tions will require less detail and probably will lack the 
time to digest it. That audience probably * should be 
reached through an occasional letter or newsletter infomi- 
ing them ingeheral terms of project accomplishments. 

Accordingly, early in any reform project, a cbmprehen- 
sive mailing list should be developed. Each listing should 
be categorized according to the type and frequency of the 
Coiftmunications it is to receive. A communications 
schedule then should be developed, establishing the na- 
ture, frequency, and audience for each type of mailing. 

Regardless of the audience, all communications to the 
'school's constituency should be clear, easy to understand, 
and to the point. Remember that not everyone in your 



audience is an educator or familiar with educational jar- 
gon. Avoid professiona^pr technical language. Stick to 
simple, straightforward prose that tells your story briefly 
and effectively. To the extent possible, avoid the dull and 
technical approach of numbered sub-paragraphs and sub- 
sub paragraphs. 4 ' 

The secret here is to place your communications program 
in charge of aft "individual on the school staff orm the com- 
munity whp, by background or inclination, has the ability 
to translate project 'developments into clear, readable 
prose ofc interest to professional and layman alike; In 
communicating witkth^ student body, it will be helpful 
"toTinS al5tu3entwitHlMsame capabilities. " " ~ 

. Remember ,that written tonftnunications represent only 
part of the overall information effort. Communication 
also will occur^at meetings antl in training programs. Refer 
to the preceding section;. VPrompting Interaction and 
Growth, " when considering your total program. 

As suggested in the opening ^paragraph of this 'section, 
the informatiqn flow should extend to the local media. 
But contact wjth th^^nedia shou|d;be handled with great 
caution. Remember that, ui>til it proves itself, any school 
project is an experiment. Wake sur^ that the media under- 
stand that fact and that neither yo\j nor thefsjmedia greet 



the new project with extravagant claims about its ultimate 
impact on the school or on education in general 

Suggestions that the project will "revolutionize schooling" 
are dangerous. If resulting expectations are not realized 
on realized only partially, the claims can come back to 
haunt you and can do irreparable damage to the credibility 
of both the project and its supporters. 

Even worse are suggestions that a project will "save the 
school" from itself and, more particularly, a "difficult" 

> student body or an "inadequate" faculty. Such publicity 
can Only serve to alienate the very people who must accept 

„an_d help implement the proposed refo rms. 

Publicity, in'short, can bean effective means of communi- 
cating with your community. But it is a tool that should be 
used judiciously. 

THE DIPLOMACY\(])F CHANGE 

Any effort to promote change within a school, whether 
it be from within the school or by an outside agency, 
requires strategy, an approach that will win the acceptance 
and support^qf all those involved. In other words, diplo- 
macy is called for. The strategies for in-school efforts to 
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promote change— particularly the establishment of a 
school development team— are discussed in detail earlier 
in this handbook. 

But the strategies required if an outside agency like the 
New York Urban Coalition is to intervene successfully in 
school affairs merit some discussion. Such agencies are 
likely to be regarded by school faculties as both "out- 
siders" and "non-professionals." Their efforts to help oFn 
easily be misinterpreted by the staff as "interference" fa 
school affairs. 

Essentially, there are two basic intervention strategies. 
_Opg jsjo star_Lat^_thei)ottonv by_ establishing partnerships 
wit^school staff members, working with them to gain ac- 
ceptance and credibility for a project before seeking the 
approval and support of higher echelons. 

The second is to start at the top by "selling" the project 
to senior -board of education officials and encouraging 
them to decre* that the school or schools adopt the pro- 
posed reforms. 

The first approach clearly is preferable, in 4 that, from the 
outset, tjipse who must implei&ent the reforms are in- 
volved in the decision-making process. / 

/ J S 

The second tack courts disaster. Reforms ifnposed from 
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above seldom "take" largely because there is no system of 
accountability by which to enforce directives from above. 
Teacher resentment, apathy, or non-cooperation usually 
will insure their failure. > 

But experience indicates that the best strategy may l&Qfi* 
careful qrchestration of the two approaches. The project' 
should start at the school level. But, almost simultan- * 
eously, alliances should he formed with key people at the * ' 
top level of the school district administration. The^objec- 
tive Will not be to suggest imposition of reforms But to 
secure a level of interest and support from the top admin- 
istrators that will lend credibility to the project and the 
potential for impact outside the project school. 



